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CHAPTER I 



The Rise and Fall of Slavkuy l\ Nkvv JF:itSEY 



THE institution of slavery had early 
lodgment within the limits of what 
is now New Jersey. For a proper 
understanding of the ethical and 
economic relation the State bore to 
slavery, the history of the institution in New Jer- 
sey may be reviewed. 

As a broad, general proposition it may be said 
that the most advanced minds of Ck)ntinental 
Europe during the flbrst half of the seventeenth 
century held that there was no moral wrong in the 
holding of slaves, the important question being: 
" Does it pay to introduce bond-labor in place of 
free in new colonies? ^^ Whether it would pay or 
not depended upon the cost of importing negroes 
and their maintenance on the American continent 
under adverse conditions of soil and climate. 
These questions both the Hollanders on the Hud- 
son and the Swedes on the Delaware answered to 
their own satisfaction. They brought to the shores 
of those rivers blacks from the west coast of Afri- 
ca and enslaved members of various tribes of the 
great Algonkin nation, with whom they came in 
contact, thus establishing the institution at the 
very beginnings of European settlement in New 
Jersey. 

Although enjoying a more favorable climate 
ui>on the Delaware the Swedes held fewer slaves 
than the Dutch in the valley of the Hudson pos- 
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understanding of the ethical and 
economic relation the State bore to 
slavery, the history of the institution in New Jer- 
sey may be reviewed. 
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bury, ironmaster and plantation owner, had sixty 
or (seventy " Negres about the mill and Hus- 
bandries in that Plantation." 

Again, in 1682, an ai-t was passed pi"ohibiting 
trading with slaves, not only negroes in servitude 
but Indians being especially designated. Thence 
for a hundred years the laws of the State of New 
Jersey recognized full blooded negroes, raulattoes, 
and " half-breeds " — mixed ludiau and negro 
stock- — as being slaves. Abundant evidence of 
this is to be found in a long list of newspaper ex- 
tracts, relating to runaway slaves, reprinted in the 
New Jersey Archives. As late as 1797. in an 
habeas corpus proceeding, the chief justice of the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey delivered this opin- 
ion, in which he speaks of the Lenni-Lenap^: 

They (tbe IndiBus) have been so long recognized bb Hlaves ia our 
law, that it would be as great a violatioa of the rights of property 
to esCabliah a contrary doctrine at the present dny, as it would be 
in the ease of Africans, and as ueeleae to investignte the manner in 
which they originally lost their freedom. 

With the passing of the proprietary govern- 
ment in 1702 and the coming of Governor Corn- 
bury, eharRPd with a multitude of special " In- 
structions," slavery in New Jersey assumed a 
somewhat altered political aspect. One of them 
directed him to encourage the Royal African 
Company, of which company James II, as 
Duke of York, but a few years before had been 
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president. It was desired that, through the in- 
atrumentalitj of the Royal African Company, 
there Bliould be " a constant and sufficient supply 
of merchantable negroes, at moderate rates," to 
be had in New Jersey, In this matter the govern- 
or was instructed to prevent any encroachments 
which might be made by citizens of New Jersey 
upon the trading privileges of the company, the 
Royal African Company being practically a 
" trust " engaged in kidnapping negroes and sell- 
ing them to the colonists, and thus to a degree 
regulating the supply of labor on the American 
continent. Governor Combury was further di- 
rected to report annually the number and value 
of slaves in the province. It was in 1714 that an 
act was passed laying a duty of ten pounds upon 
every slave for sale imported to New Jersey, 
which law remained in force until 1721. This re- 
strictive legislation, following a Pennsylvania 
precedent, was needful to stimulate the plan of 
populating the colony by white servants. From 
this act may be traced two lines of antt-slavery 
agitation — one ethical, whose leading exponent 
was Woolman; the other economic, based upon 
the consideration that slavery in New Jersey, 
owing to a variety of causes, was in itself com- 
mercially unprofitable. What may be termed a 
political view, that a race of whites partially en- 
dowed with the right of suffrage must eventually 
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come into conflict, with an alien race — either In- 
dian or negro — shaving no political rights, had not 
yet arisen. 

With the expiration in 1721 of the act laying a 
duty of ten pounds upon imported negroes there 
came nearly a half century of conflict between the 
House of Assembly and the Ck)uncil concerning the 
question of regulation of the slave trade. In 1739 
and 1744 the Assembly passed bills the tendency 
of which was toward an entire prohibition of im- 
portation of slaves from abroad. The act of 1744 
laid a duty of ten pounds upon West India slaves 
and five pounds upon those from Africa. The 
West Indian expedition, the allurements of priva- 
teering, the establishment of linen industries in 
Ireland, and the Silesian War had in various ways 
caused high wages and a lack of labor, both do- 
mestic and foreign. Once more, in 1761, the As- 
sembly passed a bill fixing duties upon slaves, 
which Governor Hardy, when the measure 
reached Council, refused to sign in accordance 
with the tenor of his " Instructions." In 1762 the 
Assembly succeeded in securing the consent of 
Council to an act levying upon negroes an im- 
port duty of forty shillings in the eastern division 
and six pounds in the western division of New 
Jersey, a form of legislation apparently discrimi- 
native, but which was necessitated by the fact 
that in New York a duty of two pounds was laid 
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and in Pennsylvania ten pounds. But the meas- 
nre never reached the King for his approval, be- 
cause the Ijords of Trade, disclaiming " any oppo- 
sition to the policy of an import duty," discovered 
some " technical faults " in the measure. 

The desire on the part of the House of Assembly 
to secure the regulation of slave trade by prohibit- 
ive duties was an expiression of both the commer- 
cial and the ethical sentiment of the time. In ITfil 
the House of Assembly had been partially influ- 
enced in its action by the desire to secure revenue 
from slaves who were " landed " in Xew Jersey 
and then " run into " Xew York and Pennsylvania 
for the purpose of escaping duties laid by those 
provinces. Experience had taught the colonists 
that many parts of New Jersey were not fitted for 
the employment of slaves, particularly in the new- 
ly settled regions of the northern central and 
northwestern parts of the State, where the winters 
were too severe for unacclimated Africans, Be- 
sides the plantations of the Hollanders of the Rari- 
tan A'alley and of Bergen County, as well as the 
farms of Monmouth County and South Jersey, 
were " overstocked." 

Added to this the doctrines of John Woolman, 
while not essentially novel, were at least so vig- 
orously and convincingly presented that he had 
WonT^rmany metaBecH-uf the Society of Friends 
to an tiBq.nalificd snppiHrt~6f^"affff-sl3tTery.,senti- 
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ment. Although the Suoietj in America, in Eng- 
land and in Ireland, had repeatedly declared itaelf 
as opposed to human slavery In any form its in- 
junctions had rested lightly upon some of its most 
influential members — the wealthy plantation 
owners of West Jersey. This ethical influence 
was already being felt in the House of Assembly, 
and unquestionably had crept into Council. 

From 1769 until the close of the colonial period 
an act was in force imposing a uniform duty for 
the entire province. The preamble of the law in- 
dicates that its spirit was both commercial and 
political. New Jersey took action under the stimu- 
lus of other colonies, which provinces had found 
such duties were beneficial in leading to the emi- 
gration of •' sober, industrious foreigners," in pro- 
moting a general spirit of industry, and in com- 
pelling those who purchased slaves to " contribute 
some equitable proportion of the public burdens." 
Fifteen pounds was laid upon the purchaser of 
evei-y slave who had not been in the colony a year, 
or whose duty had not been paid. 

The last quarter of the century may well be 
designated as the period of agitation concerning 
the abolition of slavery in the State of New Jersey. 
The movement had grown slowly, and was un- 
questionably inaugurated as early as Hj96, when 
the yearly meetings of the Societies of Friends in 
Pennsvlvania and New Jersev recommended their 
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members cease from further importation of slaves. 
J. W. Dally, in liis " Woodbridge and Vicinity," 
says that one of the monthly meetings of Friends 
in Woodbridge, held in 1738, reported slavery 
practically abolished among Quakers in that re- 
gion. For several years no negro had been im- 
ported or purchased by Finends, This may have 
grown out of a recommendation made by the 
yearly meeting of 1716, when it was desired " that 
Friends generally do as much as may be to avoid 
buying such negroes as shall hereafter be brought 
in • " * . Yet this is only caution, not cen- 
sure." In 1758 the Philadelphia yearly meeting 
endeavored to induce Friends to set their slaves 
at liberty, " making a Christian provision for 
them." This fell hai-d upon some masters, under 
the colonial manumission law, which required 
owners to enter into security to provide for their 
manumitted negroes in case the former slaves 
needed aid. Under such circumstances those de- 
siring to manumit slaves held them until the ne- 
groes had reached thirty years of age, compelling 
them to work without wages. 

The rising wave of democracy which swept over 
the colonies previous to the Revolution brought a 
sentiment in favor of restriction of slavery by the 
prohibition of Importation and the regulation of 
manumission. In 1773 the Counties of Cumber- 
land, Burlington, Monmouth, Middlesex, Hunter- 
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don, and Essex presented eight petitions to the 
Honse of Assembly, ^^ all setting forth the evils 
arising from hnman slavery." In 1775 flfty-two 
inhabitants of the township of Chesterfield in the 
Connty of Bnrlington, many of whom were mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, prayed that the 
Legislature ^^ pass an act to set free all the slaves 
now in the Colony." Again, in 1778^ (Jovemor 
William Livingston urged the House of Assembly 
to make provision for the manumission of slaves, 
and that in a time when some negroes deserting 
their masters were joining Tory raiders in their 
devilish deeds committed among the farmers of 
the tidewater regions of the State. Governor Liv- 
ingston, who could not be said to be in religious 
fitympathy with the Society of fiends, was " con- 
vinced " that the practice of slavery was inconsist- 
ent ^^ with the principles of Christianity and hu- 
manity, and in Americans, who have almost idol- 
ized liberty, particularly odious and disgraceful." 
During the Revolution the vast and momentous 
questions of self-preservation, and the establish- 
ment of those national and State governments so 
auspiciously inaugurated, were so continuously 
present as to cast into secondary importance any 
more or less theoretical proposition such as the 
restriction or abolition of slavery. But in 1785, 
with the return of peace, a monster petition from 
the inhabitants of New Jersey reached the House 

[Vol. 4) 
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of Assembly urging gradual abolitioa and pre- 
vention of importation. During the following 
year, in a preamble to an act passed to restrain 
slave importations, the ethical phase of the ques- 
lion appeared, when the statute openly declared 
that the custom of bringing " unoffending Afri- 
cans " from their native country into a condition 
of slavery was " barbarous." The act itself im- 
posed a penalty of fifty pounds for bringing slaves 
into New Jei-sey imported from Africa since 1776, 
and a penalty of twenty pounds for all others im- 
ported. Those having but a transient residence in 
New Jersey were permitted to bring slaves into 
the State, but were not allowed to sell them in 
New Jersey. In 1788 the fitting out of slave i^hips 
was prohibited by forfeiture of vessels, cargoes, 
and appurtenan<-e8, while the export trade was ab- 
solutely forbidden, but the act did not apply to 
those eraigratinf/; from the State accompanied by 
their slaves. 

In 1798 the subject was embraced in a general 
slave law. In 1812 and in 1818 there was addi- 
tional legislation, the act of the latter year being 
directed against kidnapping of blacks. The stat- 
ute imposed fine and imprisonment for those who 
illegally exported life or " term " slaves or serv- 
ants of color. Those having resided in New Jer- 
sey for five years and then removing from the 
State might take away any slave which had been 
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his property for five years preceding the date of 
removal. To this removal the conseut of the slave, 
who must be of full age, was required. A license 
from the county court of common pleas was alBO 
required. Any inhabitant of New Jei-sey might 
be accompanied by his slave on a journey to any 
part of the United States, but if the slave was not 
retorned by his master the owner was subjected 
to a heavy penalty. 

Of alt slave legislation in the State of New Jer- 
sey the " gradual abolition " act of 1804 was by far 
the most important as well as the most interest- 
ing. It was the culmination of an organized move- 
ment to abolish slavery, which in 1786, according 
to Henry Scofield Cooley, led to the establishment 
of the New Jersey Abolition Society for that pur- 
pose. This society was formed in Trenton, and 
embraced a small but infiaentlal membership, 
largely drawn from the Society of I-Viends. In the 
constitntlon adopted at Burlington, " 27th of 2d 
month," 1793, the society declared its abhorrence 
of " that inconsiderate, illiberal, and interested 
policy which withholds those rights from an un- 
fortunate and degraded class of our fellow 
creatures." 

Bat a few years before the founding of the New 
Jersey Abolition Society Rhode Island had taken 
like action in 1789 and Connecticut in 1790, while 
a pntslavery movement was influencing public ^^J'Kt 
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thought in Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia. In 
1794 ten States were represented in the Philadel- 
phia convention of anti-slavery societies, the presi- 
dent of the convention being Governor Joseph 
Bloomfield. This body recommended the institu- 
tion of annual discourses on the subject of slavery, 
says Henry Wilson in his " History of the Rise 
and Fall of the Slave Power in America," and sent 
forth an address to the citizens of the United 
States from the pen of the philanthropist, phy- 
sician, and statesman, Dr. Benjamin Bush, of 
Philadelphia. Governor Bloomfield signed a me- 
morial of the convention praying that Congress 
pass a law to prohibit the traf&c carried on by 
American citizens to supply slaves to foreign na- 
tions and to prevent foreigners from fitting out 
vessels in this country for the African slave trade. 
Local societies also existed in Trenton, Salem 
City, and probably in other places, all seeking to 
ameliorate the condition of the slaves by constitu- 
tional and honorable means. Thus the Trenton 
society's standing committee was charged with 
superintending the morals and general conduct of 
the free blacks, and with advising, instructing, 
and protecting them. Their children were to be 
instructed, properly apprenticed, and encouraged 
in good morals and habits of temperance and in- 
dustry, while men and women of color were en- 
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couraged to work and to bind themselves ont to a 
trade. 

The " gradual abolition " act of 1804 had for 
two years been before the Legislature, and when 
passed was signed by (Governor Joseph Bloom- 
field, president of the New Jersey Abolition So- 
ciety. The act provided that every child bom of 
a slave after the Fourth of July, 1804, should be 
free, remaining the servant of the owner of the 
mother until the age of twenty-five if a male, of 
twenty-one if a female. A similar provision had 
been defeated by a bare majority in the general 
slave law of 1798. The right to the services of 
such child could be assigned or transferred, be- 
coming a species of personal property according 
to an opinion rendered by the Supreme Court of 
New Jersey in 1827. A certificate of the birth of 
a child of a slave was required from all masters, 
such certificate being filed with the county clerk, 
while after a year the owner of the mother of a 
child might abandon it upon giving proper notice. 
Such a negro or mulatto child became a township 
or county charge, and was bound out to service by 
the overseers of the poor. This latter provision 
led to fraud, and by 1807 the disbursements from 
the State treasury for abandoned negro children 
^* amounted to half as much as all other disburse- 
ments whatever." In 1811, after much supple- 
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meotaiT legislation, this door to treasury raiding 
was closed by the repeal of the provision. 

Under the first section of the first article of 
New Jersey's constitution of 1844 the State de- 
clared that all men are by nature " tree and inde- 
pendent," that their natural and inalienable 
rights include, among others, '■ those of enjoying 
and defending life and liberty, acquiring, possesB- 
ing, and protecting property, and of pursuing and 
obtaining safety and happinees." Under a similar 
provision of the Massachusetts constitution of 
1780 the courts of that State held that slavery in 
that commonwealth was abolished. Not so in 
New Jersey. The New Jersey Supreme Court held 
that the section was a " general proposition," and 
'* did not apply to man in his private, individual, 
or domestic capacity." Slavery, in name aad large- 
ly in fart, was abolished in New Jersey during 
the year 1846, and marks another manifestation 
of that period of social unrest characteristic of 
the Jacksouian era. The abolition law turned ev- 
ery slave into an apprentice, without manumia- 
sion, being bound to service to hie owner, execu- 
tors, or administrators until properly discharged. 
Much of the old slave legislation was refinacted, 
particularly as to the imposition for harboring 
such apprentices, or their sale to non-residents. 
Absolute freedom from birth was given to chil- 
dren born of such negro apprentices, the children 
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to be supported by their masters for six years 
after birth. 

Daring the decade preceding the adoption of the 
abolition law the Anti-Slavery or Liberty party 
had grown in strength. In Philadelphia during 
the year 1833 the American Anti-Slavery Society 
had been formed. The constitution, as Professor 
McMaster shows, declared that each State had the 
exclusive right to regulate slavery within its bor- 
ders, that the society endeavored to persuade 
Congress to stop the inter-State slave trade, to 
abolish slavery in the territories and the District 
of Columbia, and to admit no more slave States 
into the Union. Instantly there was an effort made 
by the South to suppress the society. The aboli- 
tionists began a ^^ campaign of education/' which 
the federal administration attempted to suppress 
by permitting postmasters to remove newspapers, 
pamphlets, monographs, and other printed docu- 
ments from the mails. Mobs attacked abolition 
meetings, insulted the speakers, destroyed news- 
papers, while Congress, from 1836 to 1844, en- 
forced a " gag " rule forbidding any paper relat- 
ing to slavery or its abolition to be received. In 
April, 1840, driven to extremes, yet not deviating 
from a path so rugged and tortuous, the Anti- 
Slavery men met and nominated a presidential 
ticket, and in 1844 the new. organization was 
named the " Liberty party." 
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Then the spirit of John Woolman appeared 
among the " travelling Friends." In their jour- 
neys to preach among the meetings of the Society 
in New Jersey many Quakers refused to drink 
sugar in their tea or coffee, because such sugar 
came from plantations where slave labor was em- 
ployed. 

As to the number of slaves held in New Jersey 
until the taking of the census of 1737 there is no 
.definite information. A customs house report 
made from Perth Amboy in 1726 states that from 
1698 to 1717 none was imported, and only one hun- 
dred and fifteen from 1718 to 1726, yet in 1737, 
according to Gordon's " Gazetteer of New Jersey," 
there were four thousand slaves in the province, 
forming eight and four-tent-hs per cent of a total 
population of forty-seven thousand four hundred 
and two. In 1745 the number of slaves had in- 
creased to four thousand six hundred, or seven 
and five-tenths per cent, of the total population 
of sixty-one thousand four hundred. Until 1790 
figures are by no means accurate. Some idea of 
the prevalence of slave labor may be gained from 
a statement made by the late William A. White- 
head, who preserved a report that in 1776 only one 
house in Perth Amboy waa " served by hired free 
white domestics." 

The census of 1790 shows that there were in New 
Jersey about eleven thousand five hundred slaves, 
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or six and two-tenths per cent, of the total popu- 
lation. Although in 1800 the number of slaves in- 
creased to about twelve thousand five hundred 
the percentage was only five and eight-tenths. 
This gave New Jersey a larger slave population 
than any slave State north of Mason and Dixon's 
line except New York. During the year 1790 the 
distribution of slaves among the counties of the 
State may be of interest and is herewith presented. 
The County of Bergen, with twelve thousand 
six hundred people, contained twenty-three hun- 
dred slaves, or one-sixth of its population, practi- 
cally the same ratio being held by Somerset Coun- 
ty. One twenty-fifth of the sixteen thousand two 
hundred inhabitants of Morris dounty were slaves. 
In Middlesex County the number was one-twelfth, 
in Elssex and Hunterdon Counties one-fifteenth, 
and in Monmouth one-tenth. In Capo May County 
the ratio was one-twentieth, in Sussex County one- 
forty-fifth. The influence of the Quaker sentiment 
is apparent in the large South Jersey counties, 
where the Society of Friends was most influential. 
In Gloucester County, with a population of thirteen 
thousand three hundred, there were only three 
hundred slaves; in Burlington County, with eight- 
een thousand people, there were but two hundred 
and twenty-flve slaves; and in Cumberland, with 
eight thousand inhabitants, but one hundred and 
twenty slaves. 
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Id 1810, owing to the operation of the " gradual 
emancipation " law, the number of slaves had 
been reduced to about ten thousand nine hundred, 
and in 1820 to seven thousand five hundred, form- 
ing in the latter year but two and seven-tenths 
per cent of the population. By 1830, with a gen- 
eral State population of 321,000, there were still 
twenty-two hundred slaves in Sew Jersey, more 
than were owned in all N'ew England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and 
Ohio. In 1840 there were but six hundred and 
seventy-four. The year 1850 found two hundred 
and thirty-six slaves, legally apprentices for life 
^under the " abolition " act of 1846, and in 1860 
this umuber bad been reduced to eighteen ont of a 
yon of 672,000. It is the presence of these 
"slaves," or apprentices, that has given 
e oft-repeated tale that New Jersey held 
Tes until the thirteenth amendment waa 
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adopted. 

Especially throughout the colonial period, and 
even until the early decades of the nineteenth 
century, the government and social condition of 
slaves in New Jersey is a matter worthy of consid- 
eration. From the trend of legislation before the 
" Union of 1702 "' it was evident that slaves were 
not allowed to travel from plantation to planta- 
tion without passes. In 1675 " ten shillings for ev- 
ery day's entertainment and concealment " was 
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the penalty imposed upon those who wilfully har- 
bored slaves who ran away, not only to friends, 
but to nearby Indians, with whom the negroes 
associated and established more or less regular 
domestic relations. This legislation in 1694 was 
made more stringent. In 1714 slaves from an- 
other province travelling without a license were 
" taken up " and whipped, and as the years went 
by the laws became more rigid. Escape from 
masters was not the only subject of early 
police regulations. In East Jersey as early as 
1682 all traffic with slaves was forbidden; an act 
to prevent larceny. In 1694 no slave was per- 
mitted to carry a gun or pistol, or to take a dog 
into the woods or plantations unless his master 
also hunted with him. In 1685 the sale of rum to 
slaves was prohibited by West Jersey legislation. 
As early as 1751, and by similar legislation in 
1798, large or disorderly meetings of slaves were 
prohibited, and in the same years certain hours 
of the night were designated at which time all 
slaves must be at home. On Sunday slaves might 
bury their dead, attend places of worship, or do 
any other reasonable act with their master's con- 
sent, but they could not hunt or carry a gun. Nor 
was begging permitted. In 1754 a special law 
applicable to the borough of Elizabethtown pro- 
vided that slaves and servants committing mis- 
demeanors, or indulging in "rude or disorderly 
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behavior," could be committed to the workhouse 
or receive corporal punishmeut not exceeding 
thirty stripes. In 1799 this act was made applica- 
ble to the entire State. 

Throngh the operation of criminal laws it was 
early apparent that racial prejudices and lack of 
trustfulness had created a barrier between whites 
and blacks. In 1695 East Jersey passed an act 
creating a special court for the trial of crime-com- 
mitting slaves constituted by statute, a prac- 
tice in use until 1768; nor was it until 1788 that 
special punishments inflicted upon slaves were 
abolished. Andrew D. Mellick, in his " Story of 
An Old Farm," instances a death sentence pro- 
nounced in Monraonth County sessions, where a 
justice condemned a negro to having his bund 
cut off and burned before hie eyes, to l>eing hung, 
and his body burned to ashes. There are a large 
number of references in the unpublished records 
of the Supreme Court, as well as in contemporary 
newspapers, to death and lesser penalties inflicted 
upon slaves who had committed arson, rape, may- 
hem, and grand larceny, and attempting to encom- 
pass the life of their masters by the use of poison. 
When slaves were executed their owners were 
recompensed by a payment of certain sums raised 
by a poll-tax upon all slaves in the county between 
the ages of fourteen and fifty. Burning at the 
stake as punishment for murder committed by i 
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slave was a form of execution, instances occur- 
ring in Perth Amboy in 1730 and ITSl, in Somer- 
set Ck)unty in 1739, and in Hackensack in 1741. 

The severity of all this legislation was un- 
doubtedly due to the constant fear of "negro 
plots." As early as 1734 an attempted insurrec- 
tion in the vicinity of Somerville was quelled, and 
of thirty negroes apprehended one was hanged, 
some had their ears cropped, and others were 
lashed. The plan was said to have included mas- 
sacre, arson, and flight to the Indians and the 
French. As a result of the " Negro Conspiracy " 
which so alarmed New York in 1741 two negroes 
were burned in E#ssex County after a large part 
of the population of the vicinity was under arms. 
Other plots were unearthed or supposed to be un- 
earthed in 1772, 1779, and 1796. 

The subject of manumission was a troublesome 
one to the colonial Legislatures. Fearing that 
free negroes would become " idle and slothful,'* 
a law of 1714 provided that every master manu- 
mitting a slave must pay, under bonds of two hun- 
dred pounds, an annuity of twenty pounds to such 
negro. This legislation, in spite of petitions, prac- 
tically remained long in force, and all slaves 
sound in mind and body, between twenty-one and 
thirty-five years of age, could be emancipated in 
legal form without security being given. All other 
cases required security. To this act as well as 
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to more liberal emancipation legislation the 
courts of New Jersey gave a broad construction, 
the Supreme CJourt in 1794 going to the point of 
holding that mere general declarations of an in- 
tention to set negroes free, unaccompanied by any 
express promise or understanding, were sufficient 
authority for the court to declare the negroes 
free. 

Although the rights and privileges extended to 
slaves were few, in 1682 owners of negroes in 
EJast Jersey were required to allow them victuals 
and clothing, while Lord Combury was instructed 
to secure the passage of a law providing capital 
punishment for those who wilfully killed Indians 
and negroes. In 1786 and in 1798 "inhumanly 
treating and abusing" a slave on the part of a 
master could lead to the owner's indictment by 
grand jury and the infliction of a fine. Masters 
were compelled to support their slaves, and any 
one selling by fraud " an aged or decrepit slave to 
a poor person unable to support him " was liable 
to a fine. In 1788 a statute directed, under fine, 
that all slaves for life or years bom after the pub- 
lication of the act, be taught to read before attain- 
ing the age of twenty-one years. A slave was al- 
lowed by the acts of 1714 and 1798 to testify in 
criminal cases where his evidence was for or 
against another slave. By reason of color he was 
presumed to be a slave, and the burden of proof 
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lay upon him. " Free negroes were commouly re- 
ceived an witnesses," says Cooley, although in the 
colonial period freedmen were denied the right of 
holding real estate. 

In i-eligious matters, with the help of the 
whites, the negroes of New Jersey endeavored to 
secure for themaelves separate places for worship. 
This effort was largely the outgrowth of the 
Methodist Episcopal movement, and began to 
take form as early as 1810. In that year a negro 
congregation was organized in Salem City> and 
thereafter in West Jersey other churches were es- 
tablished. Trenton followed in 1817, Gouldtown, 
near Bridgeton, in 1818, with Evesham and Mount 
Holly in 1826. In the thirties Bridgeton, Allen- 
town, Burlington, Camden, and Port Elizabeth 
were made centers for worship. The presence of 
many students in Princeton college, registering 
from the Southern States, accompanied by their 
body-servants, was one of the elements which led 
to the formation of a negro congregation in 
Princeton in 1832. By 1827 the negroes had built 
a church in New Brunswick, which was followed 
in 1836 by a similar edifice in Rahway. 

Yet in spite of religious liberty, and the fact 
that the slaves sometimes voted under the pro- 
visions of the Stale constitution of 1776, their ad- 
I vantages even in New Jersey were limited. As 

I to racial co-independence public opinion was an 
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unwritten constitution, a sentiment nowhere bet- 
ter expressed than by Francis Newton Thorpe in 
his " Constitutional History of the American Peo- 
ple, 1776-1850," when speaking of the slave he 
said of the negro in bondage: 

He was an onioast, overlooked by the tax gatherers, refused 
admission to the schools, denied entrance to the trades, dwelling 
on the thorny edge of village life, doctored by charity, watched by 
a slave-holding democracy, rejected from the society of the white 
men, and forbidden to mingle freely with his own. 



CHAPTER II 



Tin: Undbrckoum) Railroad 



[Vol. 4] 



IT WAS the passage of the " Fugitive Slave 
Law '' in September, 1850, that brought to 
the fore an institution which, during the 
next decade, gained a peculiar national 
prominence. The stringent fugitive slave 
law of 1793, and the abortive attempt to give 
greater effectiveness to the measure by the legisla- 
tion of 1818, had become a dead letter. This was 
owing to the attitude of many of the free-labor 
States, which passed acts forbidding their magis- 
trates, under severe penalties, from assuming any 
part in carrying the law into effect. New Jersey, 
however, took no action, as she deemed existent 
legislation sufficient to cover all cases. 

The law of 1850 was originally a part of Clay's 
famous ^^ Omnibus Bill," and later passed as a 
separate measure. In its terms, very briefly 
stated, the " Fugitive Slave Law " provided that 
United States commissioners could surrender a col- 
ored man or woman to anyone who claimed the 
n^ro as a slave; that the negro could not give 
testimony; " commanded '^ citizens to aid the 
" slave hunters " somewhat as a sheriff's posse 
would search for an escaped murderer; and 
sought to destroy the " underground railroad " by 
prescribing fine and punishment for those who 
harbored runaway slaves or prevented their re- 
capture. 

To the people of the State of New Jersey this 
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act was of more than passing intereBt. Five per 
cent of the total population of the State was of 
negro blood, free or slave. Many of these negroes 
were resident in West Jersey, their homes being 
upon the plantations or in the villages where their 
ancestors had formerly been slaves. It was into 
this portion of the State that the escaping negro 
from the South, particulai'ly from Maryland, 
Northern Virginia, and the " Eastern Shore," en- 
tered upon his way to New England or Canada. 
Safe out of Dover or Philadelphia, he caught his 
first breath of personal freedom. 

In its defiance of the federal statute the opera- 
tion of the " underground railroad " was of course 
unlawful. Yet among those members of the So- 
ciety of Friends who were moat activp in sending 
the slave to a place of security there was a special 
construction placed upon William H. Seward's 
declaration of the " higher law," a construction 
that negatived the show of force presented by the 
armed parties of slave hunters who searched for 
escaping negroes along the valleys of Delaware 
Bay and River or along the Hudson and the Bari- 
tan Rivers. 

The " underground railroad," as operated in 
New Jersey, like the " Topsies," who travelled 
over it, '' juwt growed." Traces of the system raay 
be found early in the century, but it was not an- 
tJl the measure of Clay brought slavery to the 
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front as the paramount issue that the '' railroad " 
was generally considered. For escaping negroes 
Philadelphia was ever a great center, and here 
converged a number of routes which led to 
Quaker farm houses along the Maryland border. 
Thence across the Delaware into New Jersey the 
slaves were sent under the care of trusted agents, 
whose most active supporters were members of 
the Society of Friends. Who were the " officials " 
of this corporation, and how funds were secured, 
is even now largely a matter of conjecture, for as 
a recent contributor to popular literature upon 
this subject says : " It was an enterprise where 
statistics were considered heretical and where 
know-nothingism was a religion." 

In its operation, however, the " underground 
railroad " presented no difficult problems for the 
slave except that of fear of detection. For this 
reason the " trains " of slaves were generally sent 
through New Jersey at night, resting by day in 
bams, in the recesses of the woods, in cellars, or 
even in the kitchens of the most enthusiastic mem- 
bers of the cause. With but few exceptions the 
negroes of the State assisted the members of their 
race in thus escaping from their masters, for 
which work the trusted colored people of New 
Jersey were liberally supplied with food, clothes, 
and money. 

As a broad statement it may be said that the 
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routes were numbered, and the stations designated 
by letters of the alphabt-t. A number of houBea 
used for this purpose still stand. 

It is further stated as a fact that there were 
twelve different routes across the State, and three 
of them were principal routes, over which at least 
forty thousand slaves were secretly conducted. 

Of all the routes that known as Number 1 was 
probably the most conspicuous. Under the general 
charge of Jacob Bigelow, the southern part of the 
route extended from Philadelphia to Washington, 
District of Columbia, Crossing the Delaware, it 
entered New Jersey in the northern part of Cam- 
den County, at Morris station on the Camden and 
Amboy division of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Thence the route extended to Bordentown, to 
Princeton, and at poinls north and south of New 
Brunswick. In the words of a modern writer, 
agents of the " railroad " were engaged in ferry- 
ing the escaping slaves " across the Raritan River, 
for the bridges were never trusted. It was here 
that the slave chasers made their raids and caught 
in their drag nets many poor wretches. These 
raiders were paid well for every re-captured 
slave, and many unscrupulous men went into the 
business. Great precaution became necessary at 
these points, on the Raritan, so a secret service 
plan was put in operation. Friends of the cause, 
when they found the chasers too numerous, sent 
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out couriers to warn the approaching ^ trains ' of 
danger. A turn was then made toward Amboy 
and across to Staten Island, but a blockade was 
soon placed there. It then became necessary for 
each train as it approached the Baritan to wait 
until it received orders which way to seek the 
safest place for crossing. After crossing the Bari- 
tan those who did not go by Staten Island kept 
to the small roads until Jersey City was reached, 
where the smartest of the New York guides were 
on hand to direct the route across the State to 
Canada. Principal among these was John Ever- 
ett The routes across New York were numer- 
ous." 

A second route across New Jersey was one said 
to have been organized by the Rev. Thomas Clem- 
ent Oliver, of Salem City. Thither, across the 
head of Delaware Bay, fresh from the plantations 
of Maryland, came fugitive slaves to seek a few 
hours' asylum in their dash for freedom. In Salem 
City and its vicinity were many negroes who acted 
as guides from the State of Delaware. Boats car- 
rying blue and yellow signal lights would be met 
on the Jersey shore, frequently at Greenwich, 
Cumberland County, by such negroes as the slave- 
bom Harriet Tubman, of whom it is said she fed 
the black babies on paregoric and carried them 
in closed baskets like puppies, or John Mason, who 
claimed to have helped eighteen hundred slaves 
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to freedom. From Greenwich the route lay 
through Swedesboro, Woodbury, and Camden, fre- 
quently around by Mount Holly, and by the way 
of Bordentown to Princeton. This route became 
popular because of the favorable conditions, for 
there was a continuous chain of Quaker families, 
many free negroes, swampy lands, and piue for- 
ests. 

Another route crossed the Delaware from Bris- 
tol to Burlington, and then by way of Trenton and 
Princeton to New Brun-swick. Further up the 
Delaware Valley there was a route that started 
at Phillipsburg, thence to Somerville, to Elizabeth, 
and then across to Staten Island. This same route 
took a turn toward Morristown and then around 
Newark to Jersey City. 

North of the Raritan Elver the system of the 
" underground railroad " was diversified. Of 
minor routes some passed around Metuehen and 
Rahway, leading to Elizabethport. However, aft- 
er the slave chasers gathered there so thickly, the 
extension went around Newark and thence to 
New York. 

Prom time to time slave chasers, by no means 
Southern owners, but men from New York, Phila- 
delphia, and the State of New Jersey itself, en- 
gaged, for hire and bounty, to attempt the secur- 
ing of the bodies of escaping negroes. These ex- 
peditions were largely unsuccessful owing to the 
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vigilance of the managers of the '' railroad " and 
the alertness of rescuing parties. Probably the 
most celebrated instance in which New Jersey 
chasers were involyed was an attempt made to 
capture a fugitive which occurred as early as 1833. 
A lawsuit, under the title of Johnson v. Tomkins, 
finally brought the matter to the United States 
District Ck>urt. According to the presentation of 
facts a slave owner located a slave in the under- 
ground railroad station of John Kenderline, liv- 
ing in Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. The 
owner and a party from New Jersey attempted to 
get the slave over the river, but a rescuing party 
overtook them. Resultant physical violence was 
the basis of a suit for damages. Sustained by the 
United States Circuit Court, these damages were 
assessed at four thousand dollars, the judge re- 
marking the fact that the defendants were all 
Quakers and found it difficult to imagine the mo- 
tives of persons who were members of the Society 
so distinguished for their obedience to the laws. 

It has been frequently alleged that many of the 
New Jersey negroes are descendants of those 
slaves who escaped to the North during the ex- 
istence of the " Fugitive Slave Law." Such, how- 
ever, is far from true. While it may be said that 
an occasional fugitive negro remained in a settle- 
ment of his race, such as Gouldtown near Bridge- 
ton, Topetoy Hill on the edge of Mount Holly, or 
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in Princeton, the number was most limited. There 
is 8u)licient reason for this statement. The eyes 
of the slave were turned toward New England 
and Canada; New Jersey was too near his old 
home. Unused to the manners, customs, and hab- 
its of the large towns of the North, and only par- 
tially acquainted with methods employe<i upon 
New Jersey farms, the " corn-field negro " — ^for it 
was he who most frequently ran away — betrayed 
himself at every step. Plunged from slavery into 
the hope of freedom, his inquisitiveness and his 
general lack of familiarity with his environment 
showed unmistakably that he had but recently 
" travelled on the railroad," For this reason he 
was hurried forward to comparative safety, and 
not left to linger in a State where spies dotted the 
highways, and where sympathy was not always 
as ready for his canse ae it was in the Quaker 
farm houses. 

Such were some of the characteristics of the 
" anderground railroad," which aimed to give aid 
and comfort to those of a race who sought free- 
dom through strange gates, until at last the end 
was attained through the ensanguined portal of a 
civil war. 



CHAPTER III 



Thb Nation in 1860. 



OF ALL famoua years in the historj of 
the republic, that of 18G0, with ita 
mighty whirl of sentiment, of polit- 
ical and military activity, of hop- 
ing against hope, of seeking for re- 
lief, and of finding shifting sands, was in tmth 
the most remarkable. Within twenty years the 
United States had acquired a vast, unknown 
region in the far West, snatched from Mexico. 
Then had followed the controversy circling 
around the one topic: "As Mexico, in 1827, had 
abolished slavery from this territory, shall the 
institution be reestablished?" From this empire 
the States of California, New Mexico, Nevada, 
Arizona, Utah, and parts of Colorado and Wyom- 
ing have be*n formed. Upon its acquisition the 
" Free-Soil " party demanded that it be kept in- 
violate. The pro-slavery element urged that the 
new land should be " open to slavery and that 
any slaveholder should be allowed to emigrate 
with his slaves, and not have them set free." And 
while the great leaders of the day presented their 
argaments, based upon the construction of the 
constitution, Marshall, of New Jersey, in the win- 
ter of 1848, found gold in California. Then came 
the " '49er8 " to a " free " State. 

A period of moat intense excitement followed 
the "gold fever." The "compromise" by Clay, 
the marvelous congressional debate led by Clay, 
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Calhoun, Seward, and Webster, the recommenda- 
tions of the " Committee of thirteen," and the in- 
troduction of the " Omnibus Bill," the District of 
Columbia slave law, and the " Fugitive slave 
law," together with the death of President Taylor, 
served still further to complicate the situation. 

In the meantime the aentiment in the Soath 
and in the North upon the question of slavery 
had assumed positive shape, and the issues pre- 
sented at the opening of the Civil War were clear- 
ly defined. The South contended that Northern 
voters refused to recognize the domestic institu- 
tion of slavery, which pre-existed the formation of 
the Union — their slave property which was guar- 
anteed by the federal constitution. The " per- 
sonal liberty laws" of some of the free States 
constituted a cause for separation, and as a broad 
and then unwarranted assumption the Southern 
people believed the election of President Lincoln 
meant the abolition of slavery. The Southern 
Democrats, as well as Whigs, under the leader- 
ship of Calhoun complained that it was with diffi- 
culty slaves could be recaptured when they had 
made good their escape to free States; that the 
constant agitation of the abolitionists tended to 
cause internal dissension : and demanded that the 
territories should be open to slavery. 

The power of the South lay in the fact that, act- 
ing politically upon the defensive, she was also a 
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nnit in sentiment. Into the vortex of Southern 
enthusiasm, of mistaken though sincere convic- 
tion, were drawn both the apathetic and luke- 
warm. While the North vainly essayed compro- 
mises the South was preparing, unconsciously 
I>erhaps, for that struggle which she knew was 
inevitable. 

The North held that two or more republics could 
not exist upon federal soil, for if the logical se- 
quence of the doctrine of secession was recog- 
nized States could secede until each common- 
wealth became a republic. The fundamental prin- 
ciple of all democratic forms of government, rule 
by will of the majority, would thus become a mere 
Action, and the coercive power of society become 
lost Tet judged by the modem industrial stand- 
ards agreement must be had with a recent mono- 
graphist, who says: 

The Sooth, nnquestionablyy in the realization of her possibilities 
had been greatly retarded by the plan of slave ownership. While 
the North and Northwest had prospered, the Southern States had 
failed to develop their mines, clear their forests, or multiply their 
lines of transportation. Plantatiou life had led to static social 
conditions. The census of 1860 showed 4,000,000 negro slaves 
and 8,000,000 free whites between the Rio Grande and the Dela- 
ware. In the North there were but sixty-four slaves, of whom 
eighteen were in New Jersey, the remainder being in Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Utah. Upon the other hand the white population in 
tiie Northern States amounted to 18,800,000, with 226,000 free 
blacks. 

The North had learned to dignify labor ; the South had relied 
npon those who were held in bondage. 
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The year 1S60 found four uatioual tickets io the 
preaidential field. In April the DemoeratH as- 
sembled in convention in Charleston, South 
Carolina, where immediately a division occurred 
between the Northern and Southern elements of 
the party. The Northern delegates, being in con- 
trol of the convention, at once proposed that ques- 
tions regarding the rights of property arising un- 
der the federal constitution in States or territories 
were judicial, and that the Democratic party 
pledged itself to abide by and carry out the de- 
termination of these questions made or to be made 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. This 
proposition was immediately rejected by the ex- 
tremists of the Southern minority, who declared 
that neither Congress nor territorial legislatures 
had power to abolish slavery in the territories, 
nor to prohibit the introduction of slaves therein, 
and that the federal government must protect 
slavery wherever " its constitutional authority ex- 
tends." 

The extreme Southern element withdrew from 
the convention, while the Northern majority and 
a few of its Southern adherents adjourned to 
Baltimore. Here in convention the so-called 
" regulars " placed in nomination for President 
and Vice-President Stephen A. Douglas and Her- 
schel V. Johnson. But from the Baltimore con- 
vention there had been seceders. both Northern^ 
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era and Southerners, who nomi Dated John C. 

Breckinridge for President and Joseph Lane for 

Vice-President. 

Then came the National Constitutional Union 

J , party, composed of " old line '' Whigs, Native 

■^AraericanB, and disaffected Democrats. These 

J^^artisans nominated John Bell for President and 

(&-.^»HYvard Everett for Vice-President. This party 

'clared for the federal constitution, anion of the 

Itates, and enforcement of the laws, and, having 

secured brief recognition, dissolved at the close of 

the campaign, Bell joining the Confederacy and 

Everett becoming a Kepublican leader in Maesa- 

IIRKCKINRIPGK ohUSettS. 

The Republican party met in Chicago in May 
and placed in nomination Abraham Lincoln for 
President and Hannibal Hamlin for Vice-Presi- 
dent. The party platform insisted upon free soil 
for the territories, declared for the admission of 
Kansas as a free State, repudiated the Dred Scott 
decision, stated that the party had no sympathy 
with any policy that interfered with slavery in 
the States, and concurred in the Democratic de- 
mand that a railroad be built to the Pacific coast. 

With the Democratic party thus rent into three 
factions the result was inevitable. The Republic- 
ans carried their national ticket; and even New 
Jersey, for the first time in twelve years, wavered 
in her Democratic allegiance, giving four electoral 
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votes for Lincoln and Hamlin and three for Doug- 
las and Johnson — ^the only instance where the 
State has ever divided its electoral votes. 

Scarce had Abraham Lincoln secured his elec- 
tion when South Carolina, upon the 20th of De- 
cember, precipitated the crisis by the passage of 
her " Ordinance of Secession." But a few months 
remained ere Anderson should cut the flagstaff on 
Fort Moultrie, but in those few months, with cries 
of " Compromise " and " Peace," the nation 
plunged headlong into war. Soon were to be 
stifled the sophistries of constitutional construc- 
tion, and the arguments that if the slave-holding 
States desired to perpetuate their policy they were 
at liberty to do so, provided they did not attempt 
the extension of the institution into embryo com- 
monwealths where the settlers desired " free soil." 

In a recent contribution to State history the 
writer says it was in vain that Maryland and Ohio 
accepted an amendment to the federal constitu- 
tion, which provided that Congress should have no 
power to abolish or interfere within any State, 
with the domestic institutions thereof, including 
that of persons held to labor or service by the laws 
of said States. Temporizing had but delayed the 
declaration of hostilities between the North and 
South. Argument, persuasion, threat, and com- 
promise had all been tried and found wanting. 
No futile attempts to adjust, by congressional ac- 
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tion, the differences between the States would 
avail, for beoeath all superficialities la; ecouomic 
and ethical considerations, which were by no 
means the outgrowth of environment, but which 
were inherited from those generations who lay 
sleeping in the dust. 



r H A P T E K 1 V 



The Po«tion ok Nkw .Iersky in the Civil 

Wak 



IT WAS upon the 4th of March, 1861, in his 
inaugural address, that Abraham IdncolUi 
newly-elected President of the United 
States, defined the attitude of the Re- 
publican party, and set forth what may be 
termed " the consensus of conservative opinion in 
the North." In brief he pledged himself and the 
party he represented not to interfere with the in- 
stitution of slavery in the States where it existed, 
that there would be no violence or bloodshed un- 
less forced upon national authority, and that the 
power of his office would be used to hold, occupy, 
and possess the property and places belonging to 
the federal government. 

In New Jersey many there were who believed 
that, in spite of all the ^^ war talk," an amicable 
adjustment between the confiicting interests 
would be made, and that if war came it would be 
a " nine days' wonder." This belief was shared by 
Democrats and Republicans alike, men Tf ho could 
not see that the " inevitable conflict " was so close 
at hand that no human effort could change the 
course of destiny. 

But the war had come, and upon the 12th of 
April, 1861, General Beauregard opened his bat- 
teries upon Fort Sumter, one of those federal 
" places " to which President Lincoln had alluded. 
Instantly, in spite of differences of opinion, Demo- 
crats and Republicans prepared for the conflict. 
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To the presidential call of April 15, 1861, which 
gave New Jersey's quota as three thousand one 
hundred and twenty-three men out of nearly one 
hundred thousand liable for military duty, ten 
thousand signified their willingness to take up 
arms in defense of the national government. Near- 
ly a half million dollars, beside munificent private 
contributions, were offered to New Jersey by the 
banks of the State. In fifteen days the four New 
Jersey regiments were ready for duty on the field 
of battle. 

The somewhat intimate relations of a social and 
financial character existing between the southern 
part of the State and the eastern shore of Mary- 
land, as well as Delaware, led to the belief among 
State authorities that a " Southern feeling " might 
exist in the New Jersey counties bordering upon 
the lower Delaware River and Bay. But certain 
it was that Delaware Bay was open to attack, 
and that Philadelphia, with its stores of wealth, 
was greatly exposed to invasion by sea. A small 
but powerful naval force, owing to the inefficiency 
of the navy of the United States, could have easily 
put the city under tribute, a course which the Con- 
federacy would have adopted had it been able 
so to do. As an essential means of protection for 
South Jersey and to aid Philadelphia Governor 
Olden directed the telegraph line to Cape May to 
be put in working order, prepared for the organiza- 
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tion of a maritime guard along the coast, and 
urged the patrol of the shore by armed vessels. To 
keep the Delaware River open, and establish com- 
munication with Philadelphia, Fort Delaware, 
near Salem, was regarrisoned and rehabilitated. 

In 1861 the Republicans had secured the elec- 
tion of a Senate. A governor representing the 
principles of that party had been elected in 1859. 
The House of Assembly was Democratic. But in 
spite of political differences the executive and the 
Legislature were in accord. A special session of 
the two houses was called upon the 30th of April. 
Acts were passed authorizing the cities of New- 
ark, Trenton, Jersey City, Rahway, Camden, and 
Bordentown to issue bonds, the proceeds of the 
sales thereof to be devoted to the support of fam- 
ilies of volunteers. A State loan of two million 
dollars was created, provision was made for new 
regiments, for river and coast defenses, and for the 
purchase of arms and military stores. Under this 
act for supporting families of volunteers there 
were expended during the war two million three 
hundred thousand dollars. 

In the gubernatorial election of the autumn of 
1862 the political control of the State passed into 
the hands of the Democratic party, where it re- 
mained until the close of the Civil War. With 
the elevation of Joel Parker to the executive chair 
the Democratic party became responsible for the 
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position the State oceupied before the Dation, as 
it had been in the winter of 1862, when the two 
houses had been Democratic in joint ballot by a 
majority of three. 

The election of a. Democratic governor, the 
place held by a Republican predecessor, was due 
largely to his great personal popularity, and was 
not, as stated by some writers, due to any waver- 
ing in loyalty to the Northern cause on the part of 
New Jersey. Id policy Governor Parker followed 
close upon the lines laid down by Governor Olden. 
Both may be said to have been opposed to suddea 
emancipation of the slaves, but both looked with 
disfavor upon arbitrary arrests, both were re- 
garded by President Lincoln as stanch supporters 
of the national administration. True Governor 
Parker, in some respects, had differed from the 
presidential policy, and continued to differ, per- 
sonally and officially, until the close of the war. 
But Governor Parker buried all personal consid- 
erations and held close to the doing of his dnty. 
His administration is replete with acts indicating 
his loyalty to the Union, among them being the 
many bounty laws, an act increasing the war loan 
by one million dollars, and a statute providing for 
a commission to report as to legislative provision 
for wounded and disabled Jerseymen received his 
signature. He was also deeply interested in the 
work of the " United States Sanitary Commission 
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for New Jersey," and gave, by day and night, au- 
diences to the municipal and ecclesiastical com- 
mittees which called upon him. In the movements 
upon Philadelphia in 1863 and upon Washington 
in 1864 Governor Parker personally directed the 
transportation of the New Jersey troops, and fre- 
quently visited Washington upon missions of the 
highest political importance as well as of mercy. 

In 1863, during the month of March, there was 
introduced in the New Jersey Liegislature a reso- 
lution which reflected the opinion of many citi- 
zens of the State, who were by no means sympa- 
thizers with the South, and yet who wished to see 
the return of peace. This resolution, which was 
adopted, urged Congress to appoint commission- 
ers to meet commissioners of the Confederacy 
" for the purpose of considering whether any, and 
if any, what plan may be adopted, consistent with 
the dignity and honor of the national government, 
by which the Civil War may be brought to a 
close." 

This attitude of the State was due largely to the 
stand taken by President Lincoln after the battle 
of Antietam, which occurred upon September 17, 
1862. The President, in accordance with his vow 
taken before the defeat of Lee, issued the prelimi- 
nary " emancipation proclamation " of September 
22, 1862. Its terms provided that if the Confed- 
erate States did not return to their allegiance be- 
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fore the lat of January, 1863, all glares witbiB 
the Confederate linea should be forever free. The 
second proclamation of eniancipation foilowed 
January 1, 1863, It waH held by men of intluenoe 
in New Jersey that the war was undertaken to 
restrain the extension of slavery, not for its abo- 
lition, and that, should the South be content to 
confine the " peculiar institution " within certain 
bounds, it would be well for the struggle to cease. 
The presidential election of 1864 brought for- 
ward the name of General George B, McClellan as 
Democratic candidate for the suffrages of the peo- 
ple. Id New Jersey, as in other States, the policy 
of President Lincoln had won him both praise and 
blame. The administration Republicans had at- 
tracted to the Republican party some of the " war 
Democrats." These, meeting on common ground, 
united upon Lincoln and Andrew Johnson as 
presidential and vice-presidential candidates. But 
the extreme wing of the Republican party, which 
accused President Lincoln of lack of severity to- 
ward the seceding States, and whose platform 
embraced congressional reconstruction of the Con- 
federate States, confiscation of land belonging to 
ilinsf who had supported the Southern cause, and 
tlic absolute destruction of the principle of slav- 
ery, opposed the nomination, and named as their 
candidates John C. Fremont for President and 
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General John Cochrane for Vice-President. These 
candidates later withdrew. 

A portion of the Democrats, urging that the war 
had been a failure, and desirous of peace, carried 
influence in the counsels of their party. 

With a popular majority among the States bal- 
loting for him of nearly half a million votes Lin- 
coln was inaugurated in 1865, only to fall by the 
hand of an assassin. By reason of his policy of 
amnesty, and the fairness of those methods with 
which he hoped to " reconstruct " the South, the 
peace sentiment in New Jersey, in fact through- 
out the entire North, was rapidly gaining ground. 
Everywhere the question was asked : " The South 
is practically crushed; why continue the strug- 
gle? " — a question which brought its own answer 
in the surrender of Lee at Appomattox Court 
House and of Johnson near Baleigh. Jefferson 
Davis, President of the Confederacy, was soon cap- 
tured at Irwinsville, Georgia, and in a few short 
days the Confederacy itself, in form and substance 
at least, became the "Lost Cause." 

During this wonderful struggle, while New 
Jersey had been free from engagements upon her 
soil, she had none the less given of her treasure 
and of the lives of her men to sustain the cause 
of the Union. For four long years her industrial 
activity had halted, her energies bent upon meas- 
ures of war. To the citizens of the State, those 



IT WAS upon the 15th day of April, 1861, 
that the proclamation of the President of 
the United States was published calling 
for seventy-five thousand of the militia of 
the several States. In obedience to the 
proclamation Governor Charles S. Olden instantly 
issued a proclamation and order to detach one 
regiment from each of the then existing four mili- 
tary divisions of New Jersey. The first company, 
known as the Olden Guard of Trenton, reported 
April 23, 1861, and in seven days the four regi- 
ments were completed. These regiments, being 
organized into a brigade, were mustered into the 
United States service at Trenton, May i, 1861. 
New Jersey possesses the distinction of sending 
the first fully organized brigade arriving for the 
defense of the City of Washington. Of this bri- 
gade Theodore Runyon was brigadier-general, the 
first regiment being commanded by Adolphus J. 
Johnson, the second regiment by Henry M. Baiter, 
the third regiment by William Napton, and the 
fourth regiment by Matthew Miller, Jr. Having 
been held in reserve during the first battle of Bull 
Run, these " three months' men " were discharged 
from the United States service at Newark and 
Trenton, July 31, 1861. 

In response to the second presidential call for 
troops, issued upon the 3d of May, 1861, a requi- 
sition was made upon New Jersey for three regi- 
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service in Virgima, Maryland, and Pennsylvania. 
The colonels of these regiments were: Fifth, 
Samuel H. Starr, William J. Sewell; Sixth, James 
T. Hatfield, Gershom Mott, George C. Barling; 
Seventh, Joseph W. Revere, Louis B. fYancine, 
Francis Price, Jr.; Eighth, Adolphus J. Johnson, 
John Bamsey. 

The Ninth Begiment was organized under an 
act of Congress approved July 22, 1861, leaving 
the State December 4, 1861. The regiment was in 
active fighting in Virginia and North Carolina. 
The colonels of the regiment were Joseph W. Al- 
len, Charles A. Heckman, Abram Zabriskie, and 
James Stewart, Jr. 

The Tenth Begiment, organized indei)endently 
of State authority and known as the ^^ Olden Le- 
gion," had been formed under the act of Congress 
approved July 22, 1861. On January 29, 1862, the 
regiment was transferred to the authorities of the 
State of New Jersey. Its service was entirely in 
the State of Virginia. Its colonels were William 
Bryan, William B. Murphy, and Henry O. Byer- 
son. 

Upon July 7, 1862, President Lincoln issued a 
call for three hundred thousand additional volun- 
teers to serve for three years or until the close 
of the war. Of this call New Jersey^s quota was 
five regiments. For some time a regiment had 
been recruiting in the State, and this, the Elev- 
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eoth, was sent upon August 25 to Washington. 
The colonel was Robert McAllister, the State of 
Virginia being the scene of its active service. The 
other four regiments furnished under the presiden- 
tial call, and known as the Twelfth, Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth, and Fifteenth, were recruited rapidly 
from the organized, equipped, and drilled militia 
uf the State. The Twelfth participated in the 
prominent battles in the State of Virginia, the 
colonels of the regiment being Robert C. Johnson, 
J. Howard Willetts, and John Willian. 

The Thirteenth served in Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, Georgia, and North Carolina, its 
colonel being Ezra A. Carman. The Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Regiments participated in battles 
upon the soil of Virginia. William S. Truex was 
colonel of the Fourteenth Regiment, while the 
colonels of the Fifteenth Regiment were Samuel 
Fowler, Alexander C. M. Pennington, Jr., and 
William H. Penrose. 

The Sixteenth Regiment, the First Regiment of 
Cavalry, was organized under the provisions of 
an act of Congress approved July 22, 1861, and 
was not under the control of the State authorities. 
Designated as Halsted's Cavalry, the regiment 
reached Washington about September 1, 1861, and 
served in Virginia with great distinction until the 
close of the war. The colonels of the regiment 
were William Halsted, Percy Wyndham, John W. 
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Kester, Hugh H. Janeway, and Myron H. Beau- 
mont. 

The Seyenteenthy Mghteenth, Nineteenth, and 
Twentieth Begiments were organized from the 
First, Second, Third, and Fourth Begiments upon 
the completion of the three months for which they 
had enlisted in 1861. 

The State of New Jersey, by its patriotic enrol- 
ment of volunteers, escaped the necessity of a 
draft of three hundred thousand men, to serve for 
nine months, ordered by the President upon Au- 
gust 4, 1862. The quota of the State under that 
draft was ten thousand four hundred and seventy- 
eight men, which was filled by the organization of 
the Twenty^first, Twenty-second, Twenty-third, 
Twenty-fourth, Twenty-fifth, Twenty-sixth, Twen- 
ty-seventh, Twenly-eighth, Twenty-ninth, Thir- 
tieth, and Thirty-first Begiments. The service of 
these regiments was almost wholly in the State of 
Virginia. The colonel of the Twenty-first Begi- 
ment was Gilliam Van Houten; of the Twenly- 
second, Abraham Demarest, CJomelius Fomet; of 
the Twenty-third, John S. Cox, Henry O. Byerson^ 
E2dward Burd Qrubb; of the Twenly-fourth^ 
William B. Bobertson; of the Twenty-fifth, An- 
drew Derrom; of the Twenty-sixth, Andrew J. 
Morrison; of the Twenty-seventh, George W. Min- 
dil; of the Twenty-eighth, Moses N. Wisewell; of 
the Twenty-ninth, Edwin F. Applegate, William 
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B. Taylor; of the Thirtieth, Alexander E. Donald- 
son, John J. Cladek; of the Thir^-first, Alexander 
P. Berthoud. 

The Thirty-second Regiment, known as the Sec- 
ond Regiment of Cavalry, was organized under 
authority and instructions from the federal war 
department dated June 30, 1863. The regiment 
took part in engagements in Virginia, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, and Ala- 
bama. Its colonel was Joseph Karg€. 

Under authority of the war department .dated 
June 30, 1863, the Thirty-third, Thirty-fourth, and 
Thirty-fifth Regiments were organized. The Thir- 
ty-third served in Tennessee, Georgia, and North 
Carolina, its colonel being George W. Mendil. 
The Thirty-fourth was in battles in Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Alabama, its colonels being Will- 
iam H. Lawrence and Timothy C. Moore. The 
Thirty-fifth took part in engagements in Missis- 
sippi, Georgia, and South Carolina. The colonel 
of the regiment was John J. Cladek. 

The Thirty-sixth Regiment, Third Regiment 
Cavalry Volunteers, also known as the First 
Regiment Unitefl States Hussars, was organized 
under a proclamation of the President of the 
United States dated October 17, 1863. The service 
of this cavalry regiment was entirely in the State 
of Virginia. Its colonels were Andrew J. Morri- 
son and Alexander C. M. Pennington. Jr. 
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The Thirty-seventh Regiment came into exist- 
ence under a presidential call for troops to serve 
one hundred days. The details of the call were 
fully set forth by the proclamation of the governor 
of New Jersey, under date of May 16, 1864, The 
colonel of the regiment was Edward Burd Grubb. 

Under an act of Congress approved July 4, 1864, 
the Thirty-eighth and Thirty-ninth Begiments 
were organized. The service of both regiments 
was confined to Virginia. The colonel of the Thir- 
ty-eighth was William J. Sewell; the colonel of 
the Thirty-ninth was Abram C. Wildrick. 

The Fortieth Begiment was organized under the 
last mentioned act, the regiment taking part in 
the Virginia campaign of 1865, its colonel being 
Stephen B. Gilkyson. 

The Forty-first Begiment was commenced, but 
owing to the termination of hostilities was discon- 
tinued and consolidated with the Thirty-ninth 
Begiment 

Of the batteries of artillery that of the First 
Begiment, known as Battery A, was a part of the 
militia force of the State, and was attached to the 
Third Begiment, Hudson Brigade. Although the 
tender was made the governor of New Jersey he 
was unable to accept the services of this battery 
until permitted to do so by the provisions of an act 
of Congress approved July 22, 1861. The battery 
served in Pennsylvania and Virginia, its captains 
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being William Hexamer and Augustine N. Par- 
sons. 

In September, 1861, Battery B, First Regiment, 
formerly known as Company P, First Regiment, 
Independent Essex Brigade, tendered its services 
to the State. Its participation in battles was con- 
fined to Virginia. The captains of Battery B were 
John E. Beam and A. Judson Clark, 

Batteries C, D, and E, First Regiment, were or- 
ganized under instructions from the federal war 
department dated June 30, 1863, serving in Vir- 
ginia. The captain of Battery C was Christian 
Woerner, of Battery D, George T. Woodbury and 
Charles K. Doane, and of Battery E, Zenas C. 
Warren. 

A notable military organization in New Jersey 
was Trenton's Company A, of the State militia. 
Thoroughly drilled and disciplined, on the 16th of 
April, 1861, a meeting of the company was called 
for the purpose of responding to President Lin- 
coln's call for seventy-five thousand militia. Be- 
fore action could be taken Company A was 
sent to the southern part of the city of 
Trenton to guard a large amount of mili- 
tary stores there collected in the State ar- 
senal. This was the first company in the 
North to perform military duty under arms. The 
company later volunteered as Company A, First 
Battalion, Pennsylvania Emergency. The boast 
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of the compau; remained uochalleuged that it 
sent more men to the war than any other organi- 
zation in the North, while serving as a school for 
officers. The captain of the company was Will- 
iam R. Murphy. Following the appeal made by 
Governor Curtin, of Pennsylvania, upon the 15th 
of June, 1863, that neighboring States come to 
the relief of Pennsylvania and ward off the in- 
vasion contemplated by the confederate general, 
Robert E. Lee, upon the 17th of June, Governor 
Parker called for volunteers, particularly from 
among the nine months' regiments. The Twenty- 
third and Twenty-seventh volunteered for the 
service, as did fonr companies from Trenton, two 
from Newark, and one each from Lambertville, 
Morristown, Mount Holly, and Camden, and a 
light battery from Rahway. These ten companies 
were organized into two battalions, one of which 
was commanded by Captain William R. Murphy, 
of Trenton, the other by Captain J. Pred Laumas- 
ter, of Mount Holly. At the end of thirty days' 
service at and near Harrisburg the companies re- 
turned to New Jersey and were discharged. 

The Maryland Emergency Company, mustered 
into service for thirty days upon July 12, 1864, 
was called out for service in Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, or the District of Columbia. The company, 
under the captaincy of Richard H. Lee, was sta- 
tioned near Baltimore. 
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with sincere joj and shouts of praise by all the 
freedom-loving people of New Jersey, as well as 
by the people of her sister States." 

The attitude of the State of New Jersey toward 
slavery as a national issue is of interest. So far 
had the then prevalent theories of colonization 
affected New Jersey that the Legislature, by a reso- 
lution of December 3, 1824, considered a system 
of foreign colonization feasible in effecting entire 
emancipation. This plan, it was claimed, made 
convenient provision for free blacks, and cast upon 
the United States the duties and burdens incident 
to the evil of slavery. But colonization had been a 
failure. As an instance the project of inducing 
free negroes to emigrate to Hayti, in the year 1824, 
drew a number of New Jersey negroes to that 
island. This party of blacks, going from Port 
Elizabeth in the County of Cumberland, returned 
disgusted in a short time to their former homes, 
and to the employment of those in the village who 
had aided them in their efforts to locate in a new 
land. 

Following the passage of the act of 1846, abol- 
ishing slavery by name in New Jersey, the Legis- 
lature of the State in 1847 resolved " that the New 
Jersey delegation in Congress be requested to use 
its best efforts to secure the exclusion forever of 
slavery or involuntary servitude from any terri- 
tory to be annexed to the United States, except as 
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a punishment for crime." In 1849 the subject mat- 
ter of the resolutions was repeated, and the speedy 
abolition of the slave trade in the District of Co- 
lombia was urged. 

As late as the practical beginning of hostilities 
there assembled in Washington, in February, 
1861, in response to the call of Virginia, which 
was trying the part of peacemaker, one hundred 
and thirty-three delegates of twenty-one States, 
who met for the purpose of proposing a remedy 
for the " unhappy controversies " which threat- 
ened to disrupt the nation. This was the Peace 
Conference, composed of men of national reputa- 
tion. New Jersey sent as her representatives at 
this congress on the 29th of January, 1861, by 
virtue of a joint resolution of the House of Assem- 
bly and Senate, Governor Charles S. Olden, Peter 
D. Vroom, Robert P. Stockton, Benjamin Will- _ 
iamson, Joseph F. Randolph, Frederick T. Freling- 
huysen, Rodman M. Price, William C. Alexander, 
and Thomas J. Stryker. 

The New Jersey resolutions accompanying the 
appointment of these representatives were no- 
table. The preamble recognized that the people of 
the State " consider the unity of the government 
" • • a main pillar in the edifice of their in- 
dependence," declaring that the government of 
the United States is a national government, that 
the Union is not a " mere compact or league," and 
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that the constitution " was adopted iu a. spirit of | 
mutual compromise and concession by the people 
of the United States, and can only be preserved 
by a constant recognition of that spirit." While 
the right of the general government to maintain 
its authority and enforce its laws in all parts of 
the country was undoubted the resolutions held 
that " forbearance and compromise are indispen- 
iable at this crisis to the perpetuity of the Union, 
and that it is the dictate of reason, wisdom, and 
patriotism peacefully to adjust whatever differ- 
ences exist between the different sections of our 
country." It was further held that the Critten- 
den resolutions, or any other constitutional meth- 
od that, by compromise, " will permanently set- 
tie the question of slavery," would be acceptable 
to the people of New Jersey, 

'* As a last resort," continued the resolutions, 
Congress was urged to call a convention of the 
States to propose amendments to the federal con- 
stitution, and States having in force laws which 
interfered with the constitutional rights of citizens 
of other States were urged to repeal such legisla- 
tion. 

The governor, upon the 30th day of August, 
1866, called the Legislature of New Jersey in spe- 
cial session to meet in Trenton upon the 10th of 
September, to accept or reject the fourteenth 
amendment to the federal constitution. This 
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amendment dealt with citizens and their rights, 
the apportionment of representatives, the disabil- 
ity of persons engaged in the Civil War, and the 
validity of the public debt. These matters, sec- 
ond only in importance to the question of slavery, 
gave to New Jersey a marked prominence in the 
political history of the day. Although according 
to the view of the Republican governor, MarcuH 
L. Ward, the fourteenth amendment was the 
" most lenient amnesty ever offered to treason,' 
it was quite evident that to many members of the] 
two bonses the amendment was highly unsatisfac- 
tory. 

In the Senate there were ten Democrats who' 
refused to vote. Eleven Republican senators cast 
their votes in the affirmative, thus insuring the 
afiQrmative action of the upper house upon the 11th 
of September. In the House of Assembly upon 
the same day the vote was thirty-four ayes to 
twenty-four noes. With the approval of the gov- 
ernor from this hour the fourteenth amendment 
became to the Rtate of New Jersey a cause for 
political strife. 

The session of the Legislature of 1868 was made 
memorable by the withdrawal of the consent on 
the part of New Jersey of her ratification of the 
much discu&sed amendment. Upon the 20th of 
February, 1868, the house passed a joint resolution 
rescinding New Jersey's previous action by a vote 
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of forty-four to eleven, the Senate having taken 
a like action on the 19th of the same month bj a 
vote of eleven to eight. In adopting such a course 
the Legislature of New Jersey, in a series of reso- 
lutions of national interest, declared that the basis 
of all government is the consent of the governed, 
and that all constitutions are contracts between 
the parties bound thereby. It was further held 
that any State assenting to a proposition to alter 
the fundamental law might withdraw before such 
numberof States as might be necessary to bind the 
amendment had consented, which withdrawal be- 
comes a duty, when, after consideration, it seems 
best for the safety and happiness of all that such 
action be taken. Three-fourths of the States not 
having yet consented, the " natural and constitu- 
tional right " of New Jersey " to withdraw its as- 
sent was undeniable." 

In further discussion of this subject the New 
Jersey Legislature asserted that the authors of the 
fourteenth amendment excluded from the House 
of Representatives and Senate eighty representa- 
tives of eleven States in the Union " upon the pre- 
tence that there were no such States in the Union." 
This was to attain the end of securing the two- 
thirds of both houses of Congress necessary to pro- 
pose an amendment. Furthermore, finding that 
the remaining two-thirds could not be brought to 
assent to the amendment, the " authors " of the 
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amendment " deliberately formed and carried out 
the design of mutilating the integrity of the 
United States Senate, and without any pretext or 
justification other than the possession of the pow- 
er * * • ejected a member of their own body 
representing this State, and thus practically de- 
nied to New Jersey its equal suffrage in the Sen- 
ate, and thereby nominally secured the vote of 
two-thirds of the said houses." 

" The object of dismembering the highest rep- 
resentative assembly in the nation and humiliat- 
ing a State in the Union faithful at all times to 
its obligations " was '^ to place new and unheard 
of powers in the hands of a faction, that it might 
absorb to itself all executive, judicial, and legis- 
lative power necessary to secure for itself im- 
munity for the unconstitutional acts it had al- 
ready committed, and those it had inflicted on a 
too patient people." 

Denouncing the exercise of military law in the 
Southern States, and the errors of the plan of 
"Reconstruction," the New Jersey Legislature con- 
demned the fourteenth amendment for a variety 
of other reasons, none of which, however, has been 
successfully maintained in the highest tribunals 
of the nation. The absurd and incoherent pro- 
visions are as follows: 

It absurdly declares naturalized citizens of the 
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United States shall be citizens of the several 
States, 

It lodges with the Legislature the executive 
power of pardon. 

It adopts the principle of ex-p08t facto legisla- 
tion. 

It gives to the people in tlieir sovereign capac- 
ity the judicial power of puuisbment. 

It degrades the honesty and morality of the 
nation. 

It alarms public creditors by placing " eonsti- 
tutional guards against the repudiation of the 
public debt " — -a libel on the American people and 
a stigma upon the present generation. 

It prohibits the States from passing laws inter- 
dicting the execution of such parts of the com- 
mon law as the national judiciary shall deem in- 
consistent with the vagae provisions of the amend- 
ment- 
It brings State and common law, relating to 
life, liberty, and property, within the jurisdiction 
of federal tribunals. 

It "gerrymanders" represenfation to secure to 
a faction " a suflacient number of the votes of a 
servile and ignorant race to outweigh the intelli- 
gent votes " of whiteB. 

It sets ap a standard of suffrage dependent en- 
tirely upon citizenship, majority, inhabitancy, and 
manhood, and any " interference whatever by the 
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State'' imposing '^ reasonable qualiflcations 
* * * causes a reduction of the State's repre- 
sentation." 

The claim of the supporters of the amendment 
that Congress could compel New Jersey to adopt 
'impartial suflfrage" would transfer to the fed- 
eral Legislature the right of a State to regulate 
suffrage within its own limits, a power fundamen- 
tally reserved to the States, a vital principle of 
self-government. 

The New Jersey Legislature finally declared 
that the amendment was designed to overthrow 
self-government by conferring the elective fran- 
chise " upon a race which has never given the 
slightest evidence at any time or in any quarter 
of the globe of its capacity for self-government." 
The erecting of " an impracticable standard of 
suffrage, which will render the right valueless to 
any portion of the people," made the amendment 
" unfit to be incorporated in the fundamental law 
of a free people." 

This resolution, passed upon March 27, 1868, 
was presented to the House of Representatives on 
the 30th of the same month. By a vote in the na- 
tional Legislature of eighty to seventeen, there 
being ninety-two members not voting, the House 
of Representatives ordered that the New Jersey 
resolutions should be returned to the State, that 
only their title should be referred to in official 
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publications, and that the house denied the con- 
stitotional right of an; State Legislature to 
withdraw its assent to the amendment. New Jer- 
sey, with Ohio, which State had also withdrawn 
its assent, were included in the joint resolution ot 
Congress in the list of ratifying States, and their 
acts withdrawing their assent were treated as 
DulJ and void. This attitude of Congress haa never 
been successfully questioned in the Supreme 
Court. 

The State election of 1867 had been one of in- 
tense political struggle. The Republican party 
had pledged itself to remove the word "white" 
from Article II, Section I, of the State constitu- 
tion of 1841, throwing down any racial barriers 
to suffrage. The Democratic party in New Jersey 
was politically opposed to the extension of negro 
suffrage, and in consequence the Democrats ob- 
tained control of the Legislature. The contention 
that each State had the exclusive right to regulate 
the qualifications of its own voters, and the 
Beating of United States Senator John P. Stock- 
ton, whose seat was declared vacant by the Senate 
March 27, 1866, by a vote of twenty-three to twen- 
ty, were the two elements that led New Jersey to 
pass her famous resolutions of withdrawal of as- 
sent. Mr. Stockton had been ousted upon the 
grounds that he had been elected by less than a 
majority of all the votes in the New Jersey Legis- 
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lature. It was in consequence of the questions 
raised on this contest that the present federal 
statute was enacted regulating the manner of 
electing United States senators. 

The fifteenth amendment to the constitution of 
the United States had been rejected by New Jer- 
sey in 1870, in the House of Assembly on the 1st 
of February, by a vote of thirty-three to twenty- 
seven. Like action was taken by the Senate on 
the 27th of February by a vote of thirteen to eight. 
The joint resolution of rejection was approved on 
February 15th. 

This amendment to the constitution, which de- 
clared that the right of the citizens of the United 
States to vote should not be abridged ^' on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servitude," 
later received the assent of a Republican House 
of Assembly and Senate, being approved by 
a Democratic governor. The amendment ap- 
peared in the form of Joint Resolution No. 2, 
which was passed by the House of Assembly by 
a vote of thirty-four tci twenty-four upon February 
8, 1871. The Senate passed the joint resolution 
by a vote of twelve to seven on February 15, and 
it was approved by the governor upon February 
21, 1871, so rapidly had events moved since 1867. 



CHAPTER VII 



The Panic of 1873 



FROM the close of the Civil War until 
the fateful " Black Friday " of 1873 
New Jersey was the theater of an in- 
tense industrial activity. Within 
those few short years the State was 
almost revolutionized. Everywhere the signs of 
that intensity of thought and action characteris- 
tic of the close of a war were apparent. It was the 
beginning of the period of consolidation, when 
capital more than ever wielded an all-potent in- 
fluence; when the great captains of indnstry 
forged to the front, and struggled for political con- 
trol; when cities grew; when population from New 
York and Philadelphia overflowed the constricted 
boundaries of those great cities and built their 
homes in the counties bordering the Hudson and 
the lower Delaware; when men strove passion- 
ately, not for the ideals of the period of unrest of 
the days of Jackson, but for the more material 
ideals that come with the sudden acquisition of 
personal wealth. 

It was the commencement of that phase of in- 
dustrial life that marked the close of the nine- 
teenth century. These were the vast consolida- 
tions of capital, the concentration of utilities, the 
formation of the " trusts." That plan of organiza- 
tion which made the later " trust " a possibility 
was shaping throughout the State. New Jersey, 
from 1866 to 1873, became the home of corpora- 
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jects for " promotion." In the case of marl, from 
colonial times small " pits " had been dug in that 
fertile portion of the State extending from Free- 
hold to Salem City. Ab earl; as 1863, owing to 
the need of fertilizers and the demand upon New 
Jersey farmers for food supplies, to be used in the 
Civil War, the West Jersey Marl and Transporta- 
tion Company had opened large and profitable 
" pits " near Woodbury. In less than a decade 
eleven competing companies had been organized. 
Even the prosaic and neglected cranberry was 
subjected to capitalistic influence, for within ten 
years no less than thirty-two companies were in- 
corporated for its development in New Jersey. In 
1869 an extreme was reached, when an oyster and . 
stock raising company was formed under one and 
the same charter. 

From these minor indications of the spirit of 
development and speculation the incorporators of 
companies turned to more attractive fields of en- 
terprise. As early as 1S64 a party of New York 
capitalists, chartered as the American Dock and 
Improvement Company, had endeavored to secure 
from the Legislature a free grant to the Hudson 
County water front, extending from South Cove 
to Cavan Point. It was then that men of influence 
af^sociated with the free public school movement 
offered the State of New Jersey one million dol- 
lars for the riparian lands which the American 
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Company wished to obtain without payment of 
money. Thence arose, from legal opiniuna which 
were naturally incident to the contention, two 
essential conditions: first, that the American Com- 
pany must pay for so great a privilege, and, sec- 
ondly, that the State must determine, in view of 
her valuable water front privileges, what rights 
she possessed in her riparian lands and what 
methods should be used in the disposal of such 
rights. Hence, upon the occasion of the creation 
of a riparian commission, began a long period 
of discussion as to the relation the State bore to 
railroads seeking terminal facilities, and indus- 
trial corporations desiring locations upon tide- 
water fronts. 

The disposal of the case of the American Com- 
pany in no manner cooled the ardor of those seek- 
ing privilege<* for warehouses, docks, and ferries. 
Then with the transfer of an urban population to 
New Jersey, and the influence of the " commuter,'" 
came the incorporation of land and improvement 
companies. In Burlington, Camden, and Glouces- 
ter counties enterprises which had felt the blight- 
ing eflfects of the Civil War were rejuvenated, and 
new projects launched in the quiet river towns 
contiguous to Philadelphia. From New Bruns- 
wick to Paterson the real estate speculators " laid 
out " thousands of acres contiguous to the grow- 
ing cities, and in attractive advertisements in the 
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communication the old towns ot Woodbury, 
Salem, Bridgeton, Cape May, and the new- 
er Atlantic City had been stimulated, while the 
remarkable growth of the New England settle- 
ment in Vineland attracted much attention to a 
long neglected portion of the State. In North Jer- 
sey during 1869 the Legislature passed an act 
validating and confirming the lease of the Morris 
and Essex Bailroad to the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Bailroad, while the New York, Lake 
Erie and Western and the Central of New Jersey 
became possessed of those interests which, under 
their care, have tended so largely to develop the 
towns and cities in the northern and eastern parts 
of the State. 

As to the general character of industrial cor- 
porations it may be said that many of these pro- 
jects were exploited in the best of faith, and it 
would be as senseless as it would be unjust to 
charge against this vast body of incorporators sin- 
ister motives. They were overzealous and misled, 
capital became diffused through too many barren 
channels, and labor soon felt the evil effects. Thus 
when the crash came it was quite as much by rea- 
son of a mistaken policy of overproduction as it 
was by wilful and persistent stock jobbing. 

The period from 1866 to 1875 showed political 
changes quite in keeping with this newer period of 
unrest. Prom 1850 to 1866 the Senate had re- 
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maioed Deiuucratic, with the exception of 1861, 
when the Republicans had control of the upper 
house, and in 1862, when there was a tie. The 
House of Assembly since 1850 had been Demo- 
cratic, with the exception of but a few years. In 
1865 there was a tie vote in the House of Assem- 
bly. Thence until 1873 there was almost constant 
change. In 1866 and 1867 both houses were Re- 
publican, la 1868, 1869, and 1870 both houses 
were Democratic; and in 1871, 1872, and 1873 both 
houses were again Republican. In 1865 a Repub- 
lican governor, Marcus L. Ward, had been elected, 
but in 1868 the governorship was wrested from 
the Republican party by Theodore F. Randolph, 
whose successor, in 1871, was the former governor, 
Joel Parker, whose great popularity remained un- 
shaken. 

The presidential contest of 1868 found the Re- 
puhlicant! with General Ulysses S. Grant and 
Schuyler Colfax as their nominees, and a platform 
declaring in favor of a rednction of the national 
debt^ the encouragement of immigration, and the 
use of coin in the payment of bonds. The Demo- 
crats nominated Horatio Seymour and Francis P. 
Blair, and declared for universal amnesty, a uni- 
form paper currency, the payment of the national 
debt in irredeemable paper currency (" green- 
backs "), and the abolition of the system of land 
grants to railroads. As in 1864, so in 1868, New 
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Jersey declared herself in favor of the Democratic 
candidate. 

It was in 1872, during the presidential contest, 
that a resident of New Jersey was brought tor- 
ward as a vice-presidential candidate. Among 
minor political organizations which had sprung 
into existence was the National Labor party, de- 
claring for paper money, an eight-hour law, Chi- 
nese exclusion, and the abolition of land grants to 
corporations. This party had nominated Joel 
Parker for the vice-presidency. While he declined 
the honor the very use of his name gave the party 
some local strength. Besides this movement the 
" Greenback " or " Ohio " idea had swept in from 
the Middle West; from 1865 to 1870 National La- 
bor congresses had met, the restriction of immi- 
gration of the Chinese agitated the Pacific slope, 
while the moral question of prohibition of the 
liquor traCBc assumed formidable proportions. 
Added to this the Republican and Democratic 
parties were divided. The death of Lincoln and 
the failure to carry out his plan of reconstruction 
upon broad and permanent lines had produced 
much bitterness in the South. The schemes 
adopted by professional politicians had split the 
Republicans in Missouri, from which arose a new 
party called the " Liberal Republicans," owing to 
its doctrine of more generous consideration for the 
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the party iu 1872 Horace Greeley, of New York, 
and B. Uratz Brown, of Missouri, were nominated 
for President and Vice-President on a platform 
wbicli for the first time in the politics of the repub- 
lic declared for civil service reform. The " regu- 
lar " Republicans, unaffected by this movement, 
nominated tleneral Grant and Henry Wilson. The 
nomination of Greeley and Brown was endorsed 
by the Democrats, but to many of the " old line " 
Democrats of New Jersey this endorsement was 
most distasteful, in that Horace Greeley, as " war 
editor " of the New York Tribune, had but recently 
Lsed many of his new political associates iu 
r Jeraey of disloyalty and even treason. The 
Feach in the party widened, and General Ulysses 
f 8i| Grant was elected President, the State of New 
. Jersey giving him that remarkable majority of 
■fifteen thousand two hundred, a majority since 
tinequaled in a presidential contest, until 1896, 
when McKinley and Hobart, Republicans, received 
a plurality of 87,692. 

The distinctive type of social development dur- 
ing the period preceding the panic of 1873 was 
different from that during the Jacksonian period 
of unrest. Then it was the betterment of human- 
ity; later it tended more toward the personal com- 
fort of the Individnal. But with newly-acquired 
wealth there was much ostentatious display, and 
attempts to attain a superlative degree of ele- 
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gance in dress and house fumiahiog. New men 
bad tome to the front with new ideas as to a stand- 
ard of living, with new plans to spend their own 
— and other people's — money. 

Upon the wide acres of New Jersey's farms 
which had been cut up into building lots new 
homes could be found, often with no apparent 
thought as to a desirable location. Square masses 
of brick or wood, with manaard roofs, treeless and 
forlorn, indicated a too common type of the " mod- 
ern "' house, while smaller residences, fearfully 
and wonderfully designed by ambitious archi- 
tects, were to be found on country roads. 

In the family homes by peaceful country sides, 
with all their associations, the old gave place to 
the new. Mahogany was supplanted by gaudily 
decorated " cottage sets," while more ambitious 
housewives painted, in gorgeous blues and greens, 
antique bird's-eye maple chests. Old silver, with 
its graceful shapes, was packed away, and 
" plated " ware, with a wealth of flowers and 
scrolls and fanciful designs, appeared upon the 
tables. " Art," struggling for existence, found its 
expression in hanging baskets made of pine cones, 
and in bunches of dried grasses and autumn 
leaves dipped in alum water to produce a " frost 
effect." Mottoes and chromos were to be foimd 
on the walls, and family portraits were hung in 
the garrets. 
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In the cities there were like crudities. Men 
songbt great hotels and their ornate •' bars," 
where the common parlors, dazzling in red and 
yellow silk, walnut furniture, and cheap paintings, 
attracted attention and called forth praise. In 
the summer there was an exodus to "' fashionable 
watering places " — to Saratoga, Lake George, and 
various springs, but notably to Long Branch. 
Gambling and drinking were common, — much 
more common than at present, — and wealth, so 
quickly gained, was lavishly displayed. It was, 
indeed, an era of false taste, of striving for an 
artistic effect with little or no knowledge of how 
that effect should be obtained. 

Even the railroad trains were not exempt. The 
engines were gay with color and brassworb, the 
coaches were panneled with mirrors, or decorated 
between the windows with scenes of tropical life 
— these, by the way, being often more artistic than 
more pretentious efforts. Newspaper advertising 
type felt the effect of this spirit and lacked both 
dignity and grace. 

From the midst of this whirl of color, excite- 
ment, and raoney-spending the country was 
plunged into a short period of financial disturb- 
ance and then into the panic of 1873. This was 
largely caused by overproduction, as that of 1857 
by a lack of capital preceding the failure 
of the Ohio Land and Trust Company. That 
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of 1873 was due to altered industrial condi- 
tions. It was the overdevelopment of the new 
West that was largely responsible. It has been 
moBt truthfully said that, while the spirit of specu- 
lation had been rampant in New Jersey, and ten 
companiea had been engaged in exploiting a given 
industry when one would have sufficed, the condi- 
tion of affairs in the State, bad as they were, had 
no parallel to the rioting with money and credit 
which had taken place in the Mississippi Valley. 
That over-stimulation had its necessary reaction 
was well proved. Three transcontinental roads 
had been wholly or partly constructed, with scores 
of feeders and dependent lines. In the feverish 
markets of the United States and in Europe bonds 
and stocks of these corporations had met with 
ready sale in spite of the fact that none of them 
could show permanent earnings within a decade. 
There were constant defaults in interest, and at 
last the capitalists, gorged with unremunerative 
securities, refused to take more. Devastating fires 
in Boston and Chicago demanded money for muni- 
cipal rehabilitation, and to add to the discontent 
a contest between the farmers and the common 
carriers arose. 

In New Jersey, land speculations had become 
topheavy. The mortgages fell due, taxes were un- 
paid, improvement assessments had been neg- 
lected by property owners. Local banks, to aid 
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their depositora, withdrew their money from ci^ 
institotioiis, which also demanded their loans. 
Then came rumors of the end, and open that 
" Black Friday " of September, 1873, the crash 
came. Men, plunged from afflaence to poverty, be- 
came wrecks of their former selves. Their indos- 
tries were paralyzed, their workmen beggars. In 
1873 and 1874 there were nearly eleven thousand 
failures, and the nation learned anew that old les- 
son that in spite of political conditions he who 
would dance most pay for his pleasnre. 

The effect in Sew Jersey was disastroua Rail- 
roads, mannfactores, and the farmers were alike 
crippled. There were but few who did not fee! the 
evil that had fallen npon the nation. Municipali- 
ties which had engaged in expensive and often 
useless improvements were either bankrupt or 
were closely approaching that condition. Every- 
where were but the flotsam of personal fortunes. 

From these conditions the State and the nation 
emerged to once more enter upon a career of pros- 
perity, and to Bee the world, in a new light, in the 
Centennial Exposition held in Philadelphia iEb 
1876. 




en AFTER VIII 



The Days op "Camden and Amboy" 



IT WAS upon February 27, 1867, that the 
capital stock of the joint companies, con- 
sisting of the Delaware and Raritan Canal 
Company, incorporated 1830, and the Cam- 
deo and Amboj Railroad and Transporta- 
tion Company, also Incorporated in 1830, was con- 
solidated with the capital stock of the New Jersey 
Railroad and Transportation Company, which lat- 
ter corporation was chartered in 1832. Under the 
inspiration of Dudley 8. Gregory and Russell H. 
Ivins the New Jersey Railroad had secured from 
the •' Associates of the Jersey Company " a con- 
trol of their stock, which gave to the railroad 
company the enjoyment of the ferry privileges, the 
undeveloped possibilities of which, in 1804, had 
proved so attractive to Alexander Hamilton. 

Even before the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the directors of the joint companies had real- 
ized that neither South Amboy nor the town of 
Perth Amboy, about whose commercial interests 
the East Jersey proprietors had once been so act- 
ive, would ever become a commercial rival to 
Jersey City. To reach the then heart of New York 
City a new and more convenient spot must be 
chosen. But Jersey City held the key to the situa- 
tion. 

In addition to the yearly traffic relations be- 
tween the joint companies and the New Jer- 
sey Railroad the acquisition of the bridge across 
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CUMMODORE 



Hook nature had vastly aidefl the plans of the 
New Jersey Railroad. South of the Hook 
lay the " Mud Flats " of South Cove, while to the 
north, in Hoboken, were available termiaal facil- 
ities, but separated from the Hackeneack Mead- 
ows by the rocky heights of Bergeii Hill. To 
overcome such natural obHtacles and to compete 
with the New Jersey Railroad Company were the 
problems presented to the Morris and Essex Rail- 
road and the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 

Of the many projects advanced by Commodore 
Stevens, of Castle Point, none was closer to his 
heart than the construction of the Morris and 
Essex Railroad. He had entered into trafBc ar- 
rangements with the " great monopoly " under a 
protest, and had long been engaged in an endeavor 
to solve the engineering problem of constructing 
a tunnel through Bergen Hill. By this means his 
railroad would reach the Hudson by an independ- 
ent line, with a terminal on a part of his vast Ho-, 
boken estate. He had, indeed, compromised with 
the New Jersey Company in making the Newark- 
Jersey City traffic agreement, but later had be- 
come identified with the promoters of the New 
York, Lake Erie and Western Railroad Company 
when they endeavored to construct a tunneL 
As a result of this accomplishment of his desire 
both the Morris and Essex and the Erie Railroads 
jointly secured an outlet to New York City 
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through Bergen Hill. It was this joint use of the 
tunnel that led to the still famous " Frog War " 
between the two companies, when Governor Ran- 
dolph was compelled to call out the militia in or- 
der to quell the rioters. In this " war " the Erie 
forces were under the direction of the magnate 
^ Jim *' Fisk, of Long Branch fame. Subsequent- 
ly the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Bail- 
road Company, as successor to the Morris and Es- 
sex Company, blasted its own tunnel through Ber- 
gen Hill. 

As an engineering enterprise the effort of the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey to gain a frontage 
upon the Hudson River was of equal if not greater 
moment But one point was left for occupancy 
— ^the South Cove, — where sluggish tides, sweep- 
ing inward from the sea, submerged flats long 
sacred to oyster planters, gunners, and masters of 
river craft. To fill South Cove with refuse from 
New York City was the task undertaken by John 
Taylor Johnson and his associates of the Central 
Railroad. Years of toil, the expenditure of vast 
sums of money, the angry protests of residents of 
Jersey City justly annoyed by foul odors and con- 
sequent sickness, resulted in the reclamation of 
this tract. Docks, with miles of tracks, facilities 
for storing and handling coal and freight, and a 
terminal station erected upon ancient flshing 
grounds gave the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
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an outlet of its own, where, as in the case of the 
Lackawanna and Erie Railroads, ferryboats plied 
between its terminals in New Jersey and its piers 
in New York City. 

In part the terminal and ferry monopoly of the 
New Jersey Company had been broken. It 
is necessary to thus briefly survey the physical 
condition of these great interests preparatory to a 
review of the passage of the general railroad law 
ere the full import of that measure be understood. 
This plan was necessarily adopted by William Ed- 
gar Saekett in his " Modem Battles of Trenton." 

With the close of the Civil War, the great in- 
crease of business, the movement of population, 
the rapid growth of New York City, and the metro- 
politan area in New Jersey, the incorporation of 
successful industrial companies, the rapid flux 
of money and the overweening spirit of specula- 
tion — the feeling of opposition to the Camden and 
Amboy Railroad assumed a new phase. Before 
the great struggle between the North and the 
South the opposition to the monopoly had been 
based to a degree upon ethical considerations. It 
was a protest against a monopoly as such, and its 
political influence, rather than against its commer- 
cial aspect. By 1865 the railroad had become 
the dominant feature in the industrial life of the 
United States, and thenceforth opposition to the 
assumption that its monopoly features were a bar- 
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rier to the uatural aud proper development of the 
State. The company was conserratJTe, and hesi- 
tated to extend its lines; at the same time it ex- 
ercised its legal right to prevent this invasion of 
its territory by rival companies, and, most of all, 
by its chief competitor, the New Jersey Railroad 
and Transportation Company. The near approach 
of the expiration of the monopoly feature of the 
charter of the former stimnlated new competitors 
to enter the field. Chief among these was the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, which was looked 
apon as the main dependence in aid of a series of 
opposition enterprises. These, under various 
auspices and in varioas guises, appeared before 
the New Jersey Legislature as applicants for 
special charters, the only method in this State then 
employed to secure incorporation of railroads. 

Before the Civil War a plan had been devised to 
construct a railroad in opposition to the Camden 
and Amboy Company. In 1854 a charter had been 
secured by the Torrey interests for the Raritao 
and Delaware Bay Railroad, designed to start at 
Port Monmouth on the north shore of Monmouth 
County, and thence extending in a general south- 
easterly direction to Cape May City. On the op- 
posite side of Delaware Bay the railroad was pro- 
jected along the " Eastern Shore " of Maryland 
and Virginia to Norfolk, and a branch line to a 
point opposite Baltimore. The enthusiastic pro- 
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jectors of this railroad hoped to capture trade 
from the Southern States, with powerful steam- 
boats transferring passengers across Delaware 
Bay and from Port Monmouth to New York City. 
In New Jersey the course of the road was later ex- 
tended through the heart of the " Pines," unculti- 
vated and unsettled. With the exception of 
Bridgeton no town of importance lay upon the 
route, and small wonder it was that the railroad 
was ultimately built in sections, and in spite of 
the later influence of Jay (Jould, with his New 
Jersey Southern Railroad of 1870, never realized 
any of the bold aims of its promoters. It was up- 
on this railroad scheme that the Torrey interest 
borrowed nearly a half million dollars from the 
Bank of England, and the foreclosure of the mort- 
gage created as great an interest in European 
financial circles as it did in the New Jersey court 
of equity. 

The plan of constructing a rival railroad 
through the inhospitable " Pines " having failed 
to accomplish its purpose, the " anti-monopolists " 
turned to that territory lying between Trenton 
and Bound Brook. The Central Railroad of New 
Jersey in its road from Jersey City to Eaaton ex- 
tended southwesterly from the Hudson to Bound 
Brook, at which point it was nearest to the City 
of Pliiladelphia. In the meantime the so-called 
" National Line " or " Air Line " had been pro- 
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jected from Philadelphia to Yardley, Pennsyl- 
vania, a village situated on the Delaware four 
miles northwest of Trenton. To connect Yardley 
with Bound Brook was the problem which tore the 
State into dissenting factions and made New Jer- 
sey the " battleground of railroad giants." Not 
only New Jersey but New York and Philadelphia 
were aroused. The press of the great cities com- 
plained bitterly of the policy of New Jersey, which 
required the Camden and Amboy Railroad to 
pay transit duties, ^^ taken from the pockets of its 
New York and Philadelphia patrons," in lieu of 
taxes. So intensely were the people stirred that 
Governor Randolph, in a special message sent to 
the Legislature in 1869, urged the principle of a 
just and uniform rate of taxation upon all rail- 
road and canal companies, a doctrine later ad- 
vocated under different conditions by Governor 
Lieon Abbett, and which led to the railroad and 
canal uniform taxation act of 1884. Under the 
stimulus of the govemor^s recommendation a tax 
of one-half of one per cent, was imposed upon the 
cost of the Camden and Amboy and other com- 
panies, in lieu of transit duties, to remain oper- 
ative until a general railroad tax law should be 
passed. The session of 1870 saw the introduction 
of a bill, introduced under " anti-monopoly " in- 
terests, designed to unite the Central Railroad and 
the National line. This legislation was rivalled 
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by an act incorporating the now abandoned " Mer- 
cer and Somerset Railroad Company," which 
named Camden and Amboy men as directors. 
They sought to constmct a railroad in the same 
location designed to be occupied by the " anti- 
monopoly " promoters. The contest ended with 
the Camden and Amboy Company still in power. 
In the year 1871 the united companies and the 
Philadelphia and Trenton Railroad Company, 
with all their vast interests, passed by lease for 
nine hundred and ninety-nine years into the hands 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. The 
transfer of these properties marked the culmina- 
tion of the political power of the old " monopoly." 
Nearly forty years had passed since the "John 
Ball," with its whisky barrel on its tender, had 
steamed over the bit of track east of Bordentown. 
Under the stimulus of the ■' monopoly " the State 
of New Jersey south of the Raritan River had se- 
cured direct methods of transportation. Thus by 
1869 there had been absorbed into the " Camden 
and Amboy" the Camden and Burlington County 
Railroad, branch lines to Vincentown, to Med- 
ford and Marlton, with connections from Kinkora 
to New Lisbon. A fertile agricultural county be- 
tween Pemberton and Hightstown had been 
opened to the world. In the valley ot the Raritan 
the Perth Amboy and Woodbridge Railroad had 
been built in 1855, a branch line to Rocky Hill 
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had been constructed, while as early as 1851 the 
Freehold and Jamesburg Agricultural Bailroad 
had been chartered. In 1836 the Belvidere and 
Delaware Bailroad was incorporated, and in 1849 
a branch from Lambertville to Flemington was au- 
thorized. While some of these corporations for 
years retained a positive identity their affiliations 
with the joint companies were always of a most 
intimate character. 

To Camden and Amboy influences were due the 
extension of that system of roads through the 
southern part of the State, now embraced within 
the West Jersey and Seashore (system. The West 
Jersey Bailroad was incorporated in 1853, with 
power to construct a line from Camden to Cape 
May. Allied interests built the Millyille and 
Olassboro, chartered in 1859, the Cape May and 
Millyille, incorporated in 1863, with branches later 
constructed to Salem, Swedesboro, and Bridgeton. 
By 1869 the system was complete, while a single 
opposition line, the Camden and Atlantic, char- 
tered in 1852, found Atlantic City's business so un- 
profitable that in 1858 the Legislature authorized 
the sheriffs of those two counties to sell the road. 

In the central and northern portions of the State 
the united companies had acquired other valuable 
interests. Under its direction had passed the af- 
fairs of the Orange and Newark, the Belleville and 
Newark, and the Trenton horse car lines, the 
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bridges used by the New Jeraey Railroad Com- 
pany over the Passaic and Hackensack Rivers, 
the Newark plank road, the Newark turnpike, the 
Essex and Middlesex turnpike, and the TYenton 
and New Brunswick turnpike, with the Camden 
and Philadelphia and the West Jersey ferry com- 
panies. Within half a century these various en- 
terprises had been instituted, and then by lease, 
by control of stock, or by representation upon 
boards of direction under plans for what has later 
been known as "community of interests" the 
Camden and Amboy and New Jersey Railroads 
grew into a powerful, vigorous organization — an 
iron link between the two most influential citiea 
in the United States. 

The consolidation of capital stock of the joint 
companies and the New Jersey Railroad and 
Transportation Company, upon February 27, 1867, 
led to a change of name of these allied interests. 
The new corporation was henceforth officially 
called the United New Jersey Railroad and Canal 
Company. These three companies, together with 
the Philadelphia and Trenton Railroad Company, 
on June 30, 1S71, executed to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company a nine hundred and ninety-nine 
year lease, which lease was validated upon March 
27, 1873. Thus begins the history of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad in the State of New Jersey. 

The advent of the Pennsvlvania Railroad 
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pany threw that corporation into the midst of a 
poUtical strife which was being waged between 

the Democrats and the Republicans. In 1870 the 
Democrats had controlled both legislative houses, 
and, fearing their opponents, had prepared a 
" gerrymander " to obtain a majority of the sixty 
members of Assembly, the apportionment being 
based upon the returns of the federal census of 
1870. The Democratic Legislature, owing to polit- 
ical causes, having failed to carry out the pro- 
posed " gerrymander," the Republican party 
plunged into the fight for immediate political con- 
trol, as well as to secure a successor for United 
States Senator Alexander G. Cattell. Into this 
contest the Pennsylvania Railroad Company en- 
tered, and the roll call of the House of Assembly 
and Senate in 1871 showed a majority of Repub- 
lican members. 

Owing to the activities of partisan legislation, 
of which the creation of the Hudson County 
" Horseshoe " was a notable example, the " oppo- 
sition " railroad interest contented itself with at- 
tacking the Camden and Amboy-Pennsylvania 
lease, and boldly but hopelessly demanded a char- 
ter for a line connecting Philadelphia and New 
York. The time-honored policy of the " National " 
influence, that of securing charters for piecemeal 
roads and finally uniting them in a single sys- 
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tern, was forever abandoned. ThuB the issue was 



The session of 1872 was devoted largely to rail- 
road legislation, both houses being Republican. 
At the outset the anti-Penni^lvania Railroad ele- 
ments relied upon filibustering tactics. The 
sentiment of the State was drifting toward the en- 
actment of a general railroad law and the aboli- 
tion of special charters, whether granted to com- 
panies engaged in transportation or industrial en- 
terprises. A familiar resolution was adopted call- 
ing for an investigation of the lease entered into 
between the united companies and the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad C!ompany. This motion was with- 
drawn but a short time before the Philadelphia 
and New York Railroad rushed through the House 
of Assembly its charter in opposition to the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad C!ompany, a measure which met 
defeat in the Senate, during the month of March. 

Then came the crucial test. The session of 
1873 was made memorable by the contest between 
great corporations, and after a long struggle there 
was finally enacted, upon the 2d of April, the 
general railroad law, which gave to the competi- 
tors of the united companies the right to cross the 
State and construct their lines between the Cities 
of New York and Philadelphia. 



CHAPTER IX 



Co.N'STITUTIONAIi AMENDMENTS OP 1875 



IT HAD become evident to far-sighted men 
as early as the close of the Civil War that 
a revision of the then existing State con- 
stitution was necessary. The abolition of 
special privileges, as exemplified in the 
charter of the Camden and Amboy Railroad Com- 
pany, was the main object to be secured, although 
a similar objection had arisen concerning special 
legislation authorizing the existence of industrial 
corporations. Other reforms were in contempla- 
tion — collateral reforms incident to any period, 
when a people seek to rid themselves of a single 
evil, the existence of which is either real or as- 
sumed. 

Governor Joel Parker, in his diplomatic but 
resolute way, brought the subject to an issue in 
his annual message submited to the Legislature 
during the session of 1873. He briefly stated the 
gist of the matter when he wrote : " The State 
Oonstitution should require general laws and for- 
bid the enactment of all special or private laws 
embracing subjects where general laws can be 
made applicable." During the session of 1872 
one hundred pages of the pamphlet laws contained 
all those of a public character, while the special 
and private laws occupied over twelve hundred 
and fifty pages of the same book. Equal taxation 
and general laws for the government of munici- 
pal corporations were also recommended. 
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The Bepublican Legislature of that year so far 
concurred in Oovernor Parker's suggestion as to 
provide for the appointment of a bipartisan con- 
stitutional commission by the governor. Based 
upon a Democratic precedent, in 1870, when that 
party had created a police commission in Newark, 
and had re-introduced the ancient principle of 
selection of municipal officers by the joint 
meeting, the Republicans had taken a like 
course regarding Jersey City, with most disastrous 
results. From the maladministration of certain 
officials the municipal affairs of Jersey City were 
becoming a scandal, and the various '^ Boards " 
governing the town were charged with corruption, 
fraud, and extravagance. 

The advisory constitutional commission ap- 
pointed by Oovernor Parker, under a resolution of 
April 4, 1873, consisted of fourteen representative 
men, two from each of the congressional districts. 
On the 24th of that month the governor nominated 
these members of the commission : Benjamin F. 
Carter, Woodbury; Samuel H. Orey, Camden; Mer- 
cer Beasley, Trenton; John C. Ten Eyck, Mount 
Holly; Robert S. Oreen, Elizabeth; John F. Bab- 
cock, New Brunswick ; Martin Ryerson and Jacob 
L. Swayze, Newton; Augustus W. Cutler, Morris- 
town; Benjamin Buckley, Paterson; Theodore 
Runyon and John W. Taylor, Newark; Abraham 
O. Zabriskie and Robert Oilchrist, Jersey City. 
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From the commission tliere were several resigua- 
(ions and declinations. Mercer Beaslej was suc- 
ceeded by Philemon Dickinson, of Trenton; Martin 
Byerson by Josepli Thompson, of Somerset; Theo- 
dore Kunyon by George J. Ferry, of Orange; Rob- 
ert Gilchrist by William Brinkerhoff, of Jersey 
City; and John W. Taylor by Algernon 8. Hubbell, 
of Newark. Ex-Chancellor Abraham O. Zabriskie 
had been nnanimously chosen as president of the 
conventioD, but, his death occurring, his place was 
filled by Dudley S. Gregory, of Jersey City. The 
secretaries of the convention were Joseph L. Naar 
and Kdward J. Anderson, both of Trenton, The 
commission sat from May 8 to December 33d, 1873. 
Although strongly pressed to take action apoD 
the question of senatorial representation the com- 
mission failed to act. The intense conservatism of 
the rural portions of the State had developed a 
spirit of " county rights," which had found expres- 
sion even during the colonial period, when the 
crown's governors recommended the distribution 
of members of their Councils, as equally as possi- 
ble, among the more influential counties. With 
the revolutionary constitution of 1776 each county 
was entitled to its member of Council, in this man- 
ner securing an equal voting privilege for every 
county represented in the Council, a custom con- 
tinued by the constitution of 1844. There were, 
however, but few questions, affecting New Jer- 
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sey's interests, connected with constitutional re- 
form that the commission did not discuss. A sug- 
gestion faroring biennial sessions of the Legisla- 
ture was lost, and the proposition that a two- 
thirds vote should override the governor's veto 
was killed by a tie vote. The school question also 
appeared for discussion. Under the provisions of 
the statute school moneys are raised by tax based 
on valuations returned from the several counti^i 
of the State, and are redistributed by the State 
among the various counties, the children of the 
counties forming the basis of computation. Epi- 
grammatically this idea was well expressed by 
William Edgar Sackett in his " Modern Battles of 
Trenton," when he said that in its practical oper- 
ation the county that has more dollars than school 
children contributes to the maintenance of schools 
in counties that have more children than dollars. 
Opposition was expressed on the contention that 
the moneys, having been raised on valuations, 
should be re-apportioned on valuations. But no 
recommendation was made. 

Although an amendment authorizing the Legis- 
lature to take from any persons and corporations 
any special privileges they enjoyed was defeated, 
the commission recommended, and saw adopted, 
an amendment forbidding the Legislature to pass 
any private, local, or special laws regulating the 
internal affairs of towns and counties. An amend- 
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ment was also advocated, and later adopted, pro- 
hibiting the appointment of local officers or com- 
missions to regulate municipal affairs, concern- 
ing which subjects the House of Assembly and 
Senate were directed to pass general laws. It is 
upon these two provisions that a large amount 
of litigation has arisen, every word and phrase, 
as well as the spirit of these provisions, having 
been subjected to judicial determination. 

With the discussion of these most important 
and many minor matters the constitutional com- 
mission submitted its report to the Legislature of 
1874, a body, on joint ballot, overwhelmingly Re- 
publican. The commissioners, said Qovemor 
Parker in his annual message, had been animated 
by patriotism, wisdom, and discretion, and were 
particularly free from local prejudice and par- 
tisanship. 

The Legislature rejected a number of the com- 
mission's recommendations, but accepted the pro- 
visions prohibiting special legislation for munici- 
pal corporations, directing that taxable property 
shall be assessed under general laws and by uni- 
form rules, according to its true value, and pro- 
hibiting State grants to any municipal corpora- 
tion, society, association, or industrial corporation. 

Before the constitutional amendments reached 
the Legislature of 1875 the State was plunged into 
a gubernatorial contest, and in spite of the wealth 
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and influence of the Repnblican nominee, George J 
A. Halsey, he was defeated by Joseph D. Bedle 
by a large majority. While George A. Halsey waa 
onqaestionably opposed to the methods employed 
in the administration of Jersey City's affairs 
Joseph D. Bedle presiding in the Hudson Connty 
courts as a justice of the Supreme Court, 
had sent many of the participants in jobbery to 
State Prison. As a result the excitement caused 
by political misdeeds in Jersey City, and sobordi- 
,,nate issues, led to the election of a Democratic 
Souse of Aaeembly, the Republicans remaining im . 
»ntrol of the Senate. 

The subject of constitutional revision was dis- 
cussed by Governor Bedle in his inaugural ad- 
dress. He had noticed the failure of legislative 
commissions selected in the States of New York i 
and Pennsylvania, for the purpose of governing I 
municipalities, and summed up the situation in 
trite phrase by hoping to see the day when every 
city in the State should be governed by a general 
law, guaranteeing to it local self-government. 
The session became vastly stirred concerning the 
so-called " Catholic Protectory " bill and the " Lib- 
erty of Conscience " act, two measures which later 
precipitated a violent religious controversy and 
which, reflected at the special election held Sep- 
tember 7, 1875, led to the adoption of every con- 
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stitntional amendment by a majority of forty thou- 
sand. 

The abolishment of special legislation and the 
attempt to meet the situation led to the passage 
of general laws to meet the requirements of the 
constitution and the needs of municipalities. 
"Poor, afflicted Jersey City," said one of those 
who had made a special study of the period^ 
" found herself in fresh embarrassments. There 
was no other city in the State whose affairs were 
administered by legislative commissions, and 
any act intended to relieve her of hers was* neces- 
sarily special and local and consequently re- 
pugnant to the new constitutional require- 
ments." Subsequently relief came to Jersey City, 
when an act was passed under which, by the appli- 
cation of the principle of home rule, the great 
municipality upon the Hudson River became freed 
from those political conditions to which her citi- 
zens objected. 

The line between general and special legisla- 
tion, particularly in matters affecting municipal 
corporations, was at first broad and often ill-de- 
filned. A score of devices, apparently innocent, so 
cleverly were they formulated, were adopted to 
secure some favored locality special privileges 
under the guise of a general act The matter dis- 
turbed the State, and was presented at every ses- 
sion of the Legislature until, under legislative au- 
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thority, provision was made for further amend- 
ments to the constitution. Commissioners for that 
parpose were appointed in 1881 : Leon Abbett, H. 
N. Congar, and John T. Bird. To act with these 
commissioners Barker tiummere and Holmes W. 
Murphy had been selected by the House of Assem- 
bly and John J. Gardner and Thomas S. McKean 
had been chosen by the Senate. The recommenda- 
tions of the commission were never adopted. 

Three acts, the outgrowth of the work of the 
constitutional convention of 1873, are of essential 
interest and importance. These are a series of stat- 
utes passed for the classification of counties, ap- 
proved February 7, 1883; of cities, approved March 
4, 1882; and of boroughs, approved March 23, 1883. 
Under these acts groups of counties are classed by 
population, there being four classes. There are 
four classes of cities and three classes of bor- 
oughs. Thus the first class of counties are those 
having a population exceeding one hundred and 
fifty thousand, Hudson and Essex being thus in- 
cluded, as Newark and Jersey City are the only 
mnnicipal corporations represented among first- 
class cities. Legislation, it has been held by the 
courts, may affect such classes without being un- 
constitutionnl. 



CHAPTER X 



Recent Changes in the Constitution 



FOR many years a racetrack, attracting 
fashionable folk and their money, 
had been established near Long 
Branch, not to mention minor tracks 
which from time to time, in yarious 
parts of the State, had experienced transient and 
sometimes locally brilliant careers. Although 
there was betting upon the speed of horses at Mon- 
mouth racecourse, nevertheless the laws against 
gambling were but lightly enforced. Monmouth 
racetrack had become an institution, in that legis- 
lative protection in the matters of pool selling and 
racetrack betting had been extended to these mid- 
summer " meets." 

The success of Monmouth course had led, before 
1891, to the establishment of two other racetracks 
in New Jersey— one at Quttenberg, with a large 
New York City patronage, the other at Gloucester, 
which attracted the attention of Philadelphians. 
The two tracks became extremely profitable ven- 
tures, so much so, indeed, that they were politically 
I)owerful, and consequently met with censure from 
the press and from the bench. Moreover, whereas 
the racing at Monmouth had been generally re- 
garded as ^^respectable" and honest contests of 
horseflesh, the exhibitions at Outtenberg and 
Gloucester were particularly denounced as the 
merest travesties of racing, and largely as acces- 
sories to the betting at pool-rooms all over the 
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country. In the meantime Monmouth course had 
been deprived of such legislation as had been bene- 
ficial, and sought to reopen its gates by the intro- 
duction, in 1891, of a bill removing racecourse bet- 
ting booths from the category of disoi-derly houses. 

Then followed a movement as remarkable as it 
was spontaneous. The act which would exempt 
Monmouth course also applied to a racetrack be- 
ing laid out at IJnden, near Elizabeth. The stat- 
ute of 1891 had moved quietly through both 
houses, had gone to Governor Abbett unopposed, 
and was ready for his action. In Elizabeth was 
the Bev. Dr. Kempshall, a Preabyterian minister, 
actively opposed to gambling, who, being informed 
of the state of affairs, within three days organized 
the Anti- Racetrack League, of which he was presi- 
dent, and by its influence persuaded Governor Ab- 
bett to withhold his signature from the measure. 

In the legislative seasion of 1893 there was a ma- 
jority of members favorable to the influences of 
the Guttenberg and Gloucester racetracks. To 
secure permanency of gambling at horse races it 
was necessary that effective legislation be passed. 
First an offer was made that one-half of the gate 
money should be paid to the State for racetrack 
licenses, this act being defeated by a popular 
demonstration made in the capital. Then three 
bills were introduced — one permitting authoritiea 
of a county or town to license a racetrack located 
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within its limits, another which declared that a 
racetrack where bets were made was not a disor- 
derly house, and a third imposing light fines upon 
those who violated the anti-gambling laws of New 
Jersey. The acts had been passed, with great 
rapidity, by the House of Assembly, had been but 
slightly delayed by the Hoffman-Biddle contest in 
the Senate, and, haying been passed by that body, 
went to Governor George T. Werts for his ac- 
tion. He promptly vetoed the bills. But before 
the Anti-Bacetrack League and its allied kindred 
organizations could be represented en masse in 
Trenton the House of Assembly and Senate passed 
the three bills over the govemor^s veto. 

Trenton became a storm center. The leaguers, 
early in March, came to Trenton, filled the 
House of Assembly, overfiowed to a local 
theater, where State and county organization was 
effected, and speeches were made amid intense en- 
thusiasm, in which the racetracks, their interests, 
and their legislation were subjected to the bitter- 
est invective and denunciation. As a result of 
this meeting a notable committee of citizens went 
before the House of Assembly to urge the passage 
of " repealers " — ^acts which never left the commit- 
tees to which they had been committed. Then 
came disagreement, so it is said, between the man- 
agements of Guttenberg and Gloucester courses, 
the former having its profitable season only in 
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the winter, owing to competition in spring, sum- 
mer, and autumn. Thus it was that the act forbid- 
ding winter racing was prepared, on the authority 
of Mr. Sackett, under the direction of the Olouces- 
ter influences. 

But temporarily at least the racetracks had won 
the battle. Attempts were being made to oi>en 
tracks under permission from town and county au- 
thorities. Clifton, in Passaic Ck>unty, the old Mon- 
mouth course, Outtenberg, Gloucester, and pos- 
sibly Linden were preparing for racing. Then 
came the gubernatorial election of 1892, resulting 
in the election of George T. Werts, Democrat, by 
a plurality of 7,625. The Democrats had, in 1891, 
ingeniously redistricted the State in such a man- 
ner as to secure, as they believed, forty-four of the 
sixty Assembly districts, but the Republican party 
was swept into power in the session of 1894 with 
a popular majority of nearly thirty thousand and 
thirty-nine members of the Assembly. Following 
the election came a decision from the Supreme 
Court, from which tribunal an opinion con- 
cerning the legality of the redi&tricting bill 
had been sought, that the system of electing as- 
semblymen within district lines was not lawful, 
and that to be in consonance with the require- 
ments of the State constitution the Assembly dele- 
gations must be elected on a " general county 
ticket ^^ — ^the system at present (1902) in use. 
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Now came a contest for the control ot the Sen- 
ate with its one Republican majority. The claim 
was made by the Democrats that the Senate was 
a continuous body, that the nine Democratic and 
four Bepnblican "hold over" Senators were the 
constitutional judges of the qualifications and cre- 
dentials of the newly-elected members of that 
body. The story of the manner in which the Re- 
publicans obtained control of the Senate is but re- 
cent history; of how physical force was opposed by 
physical force in the broad entrance to the Senate, 
and how eventually eleven Republican senators, 
the seven newly-elected and the four " hold overs," 
forced their way, on that January afternoon in 
1894, to their seats. Then it was that, organiza- 
tion having been effected, by both " Senates " — 
Governor George T, Werts decided to recognize 
only the " Oontinuous Senate," and a memorable 
deadlock ensued. Promptly came an appeal to 
the Supreme Court, which held that the Senate 
of the State of New Jersey was not a con- 
tinuous body, that the credentials of the newly- 
elected members constituted a title to their seats, 
and that the president of the " Continuous Sen- 
ate " was not president of that body. 

It was under such political conditions that a 
constitutional commission was selected by Gov- 
ernor George T. Werts in the early summer of 
1894. The Legislature bad responded to a call for 
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changes in the organic law, the demand being 
made for an altered system of jurisprudence and 
for the election of certain ofScera by the people. 
It was a manifestation of that constant attempt 
to democratize the bench, and remove the laat 
veatigea of colonial methods of centralizing pow- 
er in the hands of the governor. In pursuance of 
a joint resolution of the Legislature approved 
May 17, 1894, the following nominations were con- 
firmed by the Senate : 

At Large — John P. Stockton, Trenton; Allan 
McDermott, Jersey City; Samuel H. Grey, Cam< 
den; and William Walter Phelpa, Englewoodj 
while from the eight congressional districts wei 
chosen George Hires, Salem; Howard Carrow, 
Camden; William M. Lanning, Trenton; Edward 
D. Stokes, Mount Holly; Henry Mitchell, Asbury 
Park; George C. Ludlow, New Brunswick; John 
Franklin Port, East Orange; Carman F. Randolph, 
Morristown; Garret A. Hobart, Paterson; John 
D. Probst, Englewood; Edward Balbach, Jr., and 
Frederick Frelinghuysen, Newark; Edwin A. 
Stevens, Hoboken; Joseph D. Bedle, Jersey City; 
John Kean, Jr., Elizabeth; John McC. Morrow, 
Newark. Messrs. Hobart and Balbach declined 
to serve on the commission, and their places were 
filled by the appointment of Eugene Emley, of 
Paterson, and E. Cortlandt Drake, of Newark. 

On Tuesday, June 5th, the commission me 
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the Senate chamber at Trenton, and organized by 
the election of Samuel H. Orey as president; 
George C. Ludlow, vice-president, and Joseph L. 
Naar, of Trenton, secretary. The last session of 
the commission was held on September 25th. Sev- 
eral amendments were suggested by the commis- 
sion and submitted, through the governor, to the 
Legislature, none of which were adopted by that 
body. 

The anti-racetrack agitation found its final ex- 
pression in one of three amendments to the consti- 
tution adopted at a special election held on Sep- 
tember 28, 18&7. Upon that day, by a vote of 
70,443 to 69,642— a majority of 801,— the follow- 
ing amendment was adopted : 

No lottery shall be aathorized by the legislatme or otherwiBe in 
tliis State, and no ticket in any lottery shall be bought or sold 
within this State, nor shall pool-selling, book-making or gambling 
of any kind be authorized or allowed within this State, nor shaU 
maj gambling device, practice or game of chance now prohibited 
hj law be legalized, or the remedy, penalty or punishment now 
provided therefor be in any way diminished. 

To restrain the appointing power of the gov- 
ernor another amendment was adopted the same 
day by a vote of 73,722 to 66,296. It was as fol- 
lows : 

No pencil who shall have been nominated to the Senate by the 
gawnmoat for any office of trust or profit under the goyemment of 
tins State, and shall not haye been confirmed before the recess of 
the legislature, shaU be eligible for appointment to such office 
dming the oontinnance of such recess. 



IN THE setting forth of the general yet 
salient features of the political history of 
New Jersey from 1862 to 1902— in this 
and the following chapter — ^it must be rec- 
ognized that platforms presented by the 
Democratic and Bepublican parties during guber- 
natorial contests present a discussion of every 
subject of vital State interest To trace the cur- 
rent of political thought, to note the intensity of 
I)opular feeling, to ascertain, in short, the ^^ stand- 
ing " of the two great parties, such platforms dur- 
ing a period of forty years have been carefully ex- 
amined. In their presentation, which has been 
done largely in abstract and partially in citation 
of the language used, the thought of the framers 
has been essentially preserved. The result is an 
outline of twenty-eight platforms adopted upon 
the occasion of fourteen gubernatorial conven- 
tions. 

That perfect impartiality might be secured the 
files of the Trenton State Oazette^ an official Be- 
publican organ, and the Trenton True American, 
an official Democratic organ, were consulted. The 
files of these old-established daily newspapers 
which were used are those in the custody of Henry 
C. Buchanan, librarian of the State of New Jer- 
sey, in the capitol, at Trenton. 

Not only for the student of State and national 
history, but for the working partisan, these plat- 
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forms contain a mass of data, not elsewhere com- 
piled. Therein may be found th*,' changes of atti- 
tude toward questions of moment, which have been 
taken by the Republicans and Democrats; therein 
are presented matters once of pressing interest, 
now by the younger generation all but forgotten. 
Many of the candidates whose names are men- 
tioned have fought their last political battles, and 
after the toil and conflict incident to the sustain- 
ing of their great organizations have left names by 
which future adherents to their principles may 
conjure. Many remain to conduct the tests of 
party strength, to render service, until they, too, 
shall pass the mantle of power to younger and 
more active shoulders. Thus freed from the spirit 
of partisanship the story of New Jersey's political 
life during forty years is mirrored from the best 
documentary evidence. 

1862: Republican. — The Republican convention^ 
of 1862, by acclamation, nominated Marcus L. 
Ward for governor of New Jersey after the names 
of Frederick T. Frelinghnysen, Ephraim Marsh* 
Joseph T. Oowell, and William A. Newell hi 
been presented and withdrawn. 

The platform adopted was to the effect that the 
delegates to the convention had met pursuant to 
a general pnblic call, " at a crisis in our history 
gfrave and momentous beyond expression." The^ 
reaolutiona in scathing terms denounced rebellion. 
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endorsed the preyious State and the existing Fed- 
eral administrations^ asserted the loyalty of New 
Jersey, and expressed gratitude to the Union sol- 
diers for their services on Southern battlefields, 
declaring that in case of interyention on the part 
of foreign goyemments a ^^ persistent and uncom- 
promising war " would be waged against such na- 
tions. The platform was devoid of reference to 
State issues. 

1862: Democratic. — ^The Democratic convention 
of 1862 had no dearth of candidates. The follow- 
ing nominations were made: Peter D. Vroom, 
Moses Bigelow, Joel Parker, Charles Skelton, J. 
R Sickler, Jacob R. Wortendyke, Alexander 
Wurts, Robert Adrain, R. M. Smith, Joseph N. 
Taylor, Benjamin Williamson, and Phineas B. 
Kennedy. Upon the fourth and intensely exciting 
ballot Joel Parker received the nomination. 

The platform of the party deplored " the demor- 
alizing tendency of the Higher Law teachings of 
the Republican party," and reiterated the faith of 
the Democracy in the doctrine that "Constitu- 
tional Law " is the only true basis of action. A 
" plank " extended a cordial support to the federal 
administration in its efforts to overcome rebellion. 
The suppression of the writ of habeas corpus, the 
restriction of freedom of speech and of the press, 
were declared to be dangerous infringements of 
constitutional rights. The platform contained a 
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protest againBt " reckless extraTagaDce, infamooB 
peculation, and political outrages, of which the 
party in power " was said to be guilty in its con- 
duct of the Civil War. The idea was rejected that 
an object of the war should be the " emancipa- 
tion of the Blaves." The services of the volun-j 
teers were applauded, while the deaths of Majoi 
General Philip Kearny and General G. W. Taylor, 
and other brave men were mourned. 

Parker's vote was 61,307, Ward's 46,710, givingj 
a Democratic majority of 14,597. 

The Democratic party in New Jersey in 1862 
was still affected by the complications resulting 
from the presidential election of 1S60. Although 
the Democratic fusion ticket, with a State vote 
of 62,869, had secured a majority of 4,523 over the 
58,346 votes cast for the Republican ticket, never- 
theless four electoral votes of New Jersey were 
cast in 1861 for Abraham Lincoln and Hannibal 
Hamlin, Republican candidates for President and 
Vice-President, while three electoral votes of the 
State were cast for the fusion Democratic cajidi- 
dates, Stephen A. Douglas and Herchel V. John* 
son. At the same time 56,237 votes were polled 
for Breckinridge, indicative of the prevalence of 
" Southern " sentiment in New Jeraey. But by 
1864, during the administration of Governor 
Parker, the State of New Jersey returned to her 
Democratic aflBliations, being the only State north 
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of MasoD and Dixon's line to give a popular ma- 
jority for the Democratic candidate, General 
George B. McClellan. In the presidential election 
of 1S64 General McClellan opposed Abraham Lin- 
coln, New Jersey's vote for McClellan being 68,- 
024, for Lincoln 60,723, giving the Democratic 
nominee a majority of 7,301. 

1865: Republican. —FonT ballots were required 
in the Republican or " Union " convention of 1865 
before Marcus L. Ward received his party's nomi- 
nation for governor. The opposing candidates 
were Alexander G. Cattell and Major-General 
Judson Kilpatrielc. The platform, in general 
terms, congratulated the country upon the return 
of peace, deplored the death of Abraham Lincoln, 
and endorsed the administration of Andrew John- 
son. 

Against the Democratic " influential leaders 
and presses " of the State it was charged that the 
Democrats had issued a manifesto, " through an 
ex-govemor of the State," advising that New Jer- 
sey should cast her lot with the South, that the 
Democratic party prolonged the war by "evidences 
of sympathy with treason," and had " discouraged 
Tolunteering," thus contributing to the burden of 
la^e bounties. The Democrats were accused of 
opposing as unconstitutional a draft, and opposing 
also the enlistment of negro troops. They were 
charged with exciting popular opposition to na- 
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tional taxea, of refusing the elective franchise to 
the citizen soldiery wlien in service, and of in- 
creaKing since 1850 the ordinary expenses of State 
government. The convention pledged the sup- 
port of " Union " men of New Jersey in the effort 
to secure the adoption of the constitutional 
amendment abolishing slavery, deploring the posi- 
tion taken by New Jersey " as the only free State 
that has refused to ratify the amendment." For 
the honorably discharged soldiers the convention 
pledged itself to secure bounties, as well as to re- 
duce State expenditures, to sustain the " Monroe 
Doctrine," and to support a policy of rigid econ- 
omy. 

1865: Democratic. — After four ballots Theodore 
/Runyon was nominated by the Democratic con- 
'vention of 1865. The other candidates were Gen- 
eral (Jershom Mott, Theodore F. Randolph, Moaea 
Bigelow, and S. J. Bayard. 

The State platform was lengthy, charging the 
war to the abolitionists of the North and the ae- 
cessionists of the South. A return to the bimetal- 
lic standard was endorsed, and opposition to negro 
suffrage expressed upon the ground that the peo- 
ple of each State had the right to control the snb- 
ject as they deemed best. This doctrine, broadly 
advocated, led to the adoption of a " plank " de- 
claring the right of each State to control Its own 
militia. The "Monroe Doctrine" was endorsed 
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and the federal administration adversely criti- 
cised for its plan of subordinating civil to the 
military jyower. The payment of equalized boun- 
ties due State soldiers was also advocated. The 
claim was made that the Democrats were the first 
in New Jersey to advocate and establish the prin- 
ciple of equal taxation. 

Ward received 67,525 votes, Runyon had 64,737, 
giving a Republican majority of 2,789. 

1868 : Republiam. — John I. Blair was the unani- 
mous choice of the Republican convention of 1868. 
The State platform endorsed the national plat- 
form, which congratulated the country upon the 
success of the " Reconstruction " policy, and the 
guarantee, by Congress, of equal suffrage to all 
loyal Southerners. Repudiation was denounced, 
and equal taxation in the interest of labor advo- 
cated. It was urged that the national debt be ex- 
tended " over a fair period for redemption," and 
that Congress reduce the interest thereon " when- 
ever it can honestly be done," thus improving na- 
tional credit. Reversing the attitude of the plat- 
form of 1865, New Jersey Republicans, by endors- 
ing the national platform, violently denounced An- 
drew Johnson's administration and the "corrup- 
tions which have been so shamefully nursed and 
fostered." Protection to naturalized citizens was 
granted, bounties and pensions for soldiers were 
promised, as well as the protection of their widows 
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and orphans, foreign emigration encouraged, 
while removal of restrictions and diBqualifications 
upon those '* reconstructed " was advocated. 

The S^tate platform, in addition, urged that the 
Democrats in New Jersey be driven from power, 
they being charged with " attempting to undo the 
ratification of the 14th article of the Constitution." 

1868: Democratic.— In 1868 the Democratic 
party selected as its gubernatorial nominee Theo- 
dore F. Randolph. Two ballots were taken, those 
presented in nomination beside Mr, Randolph be- 
ing Isaac V. Dickinson, Amos Robbins, Nehemiah 
Perry, General Theodore Runyon, Henry 8. Lit- 
tle, and Moses Bigelow. 

The platform was marked by brevity and direct- 
ness. The " Republican proposition " of striking 
the word " white " from the State constitution and 
establishing political equality between the races 
in New Jersey led the Democrats to " congratulate 
the people of the State upon their spontaneous 
repudiation " of such a course. Accepting the de- 
cision of the war and the consent of Southern 
States to the constitutional amendment as the 
practical abolishment of the institution of slav- 
ery, the Democrats of New Jersey insisted upon 
the right of all the States to regulate their do- 
mestic affairs without congressional interference. 
In spite of the fact that New Jersey in 1868 had a 
Republican governor Horatio Seymour, Demo- 
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cratic nominee for President, secured in New Jer- 
sey 2,870 votes over Ulysses S. Grant, the Repub- 
lican nominee and successful contestant for the 
oflSee. Seymour's vote was 83,001, Grant's vote 
80,131. 

1871. Republicaat. — Before the Kepublican con- 
vention of 1871 there were the following nomi- 
nees: Cornelius Walsh (who was nominated by 
South Jersey), Major-General Judson Kilpatrick, 
John Davidson, Marcus L. Ward, Theodore Little, 
EMston Marsh, John Hill, Colonel A. D. Hope, and 
James M. Scovel. 

The platform endorsed the fifteenth amend- 
ment to the federal constitution, and commended 
the national administration in its effort to reduce 
the public debt and the adjustment of the contro- 
versy with Great Britain. Civil service reform 
was recommended, and the claims of Jersey City 
to be made a port of entry as the seat of an inde- 
pendent custom house were endorsed. Popular 
education, the " passage of a general law of incor- 
poration and of the abolition, as far as practicable, 
of all special and private legislation " were recom- 
mended. TTpon such a platform Cornelius Walsh 
was nominated upon the second ballot, but prac- 
tically by acclamation. 

1871 : Democratic, — Although Joel Parker had 
positively declined the honor, nevertheless the 
Democratic State convention of 1871 forced upon 
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been apent in the past twelve years in tiie improve- 
ment of State institutions, and tliat no State tax , 
had been levied was a " suflacient answer to the I 
charge of extravagance." No dishonest Demo- ' 
cratic official, intrusted with the administration of 
the law, had been protected from prosecution and 
punishment, while under a Democratic governor 
the State's credit during twenty-five years had 
given New Jersey " a deserved fame." 

The Democratic party favored the " adoption of 
a coustitntional amendment that will render im- 
possible any law for the legislation of gambling 
in any form." " Trickery and deceit," said the 
platform, had characterized the course of the Re- 
publicans upon the subject of legalizing betting 
upon horse races. Every bet made upon horse 
races in New Jersey during fourteen years had 
been made " under the protection of Chapter one 
hundred and forty-seven of the Laws of 1S80, 
acted by a Republican Senate and House," 

A " plank " favored equal taxation in amend- 
ing the tax laws so aa to embrace all property 
" not used for religioue, charitable, or educationaJ 
purposes." 

The platform also declared against the control' 
of potable waters of the State by industrial cor- 
porations, the instance of Jersey City being cited, 
where, it was said, " the choice that is now pre- 
sented to that city of bankruptcy or depopulation, 
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of buying water by the gallon, or receiving a sup- 
ply from polluted streams, will within a few 
years be presented to every populous municipality 
in New Jersey." In support of this view the atti- 
tude taken upon this subject by Governor Lud- 
low in his annual message to the Legislature of 
1882 was cited. 

The Bepublican Legislature of 1895 was con- 
demned for its course, " which ridiculed every re- 
quest made for legislation in the interest of or- 
ganized labor, and repealed laws passed by Demo- 
cratic Legislatures for the protection of the wage 
workers of New Jersey." This Republican Legis- 
lature was also accused by the Democrats " with 
attempting to drag the judiciary into the field of 
politics." 

By the largest plurality ever received by any 
governor of New Jersey John W. Griggs was 
elected. His vote was 162,900, his plurality being 
26,900. McGill, Democrat, secured 136,000 votes. 
Wilbur obtained a normal Prohibition vote of 
6,631. Ellis, the candidate of the People's party, 
had 1,901, and Keim, Socialistic Labor, obtained 
4,147 votes. 

Upon February 1, 1898, Governor Griggs retired 
from the governorship to accept the position of at- 
torney-general of the United States. His succes- 
sor was Poster M. Voorhees, president of the Sen- 
ate. 

[Vol. 41 
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the policy of a general railroad system, the judi- 
cious amendment of the constitution, the advance- 
ment of the cause of popular education, and the 
wise management and liberal extension of penal, 
sanitary, and charitable institutions. 

George A. Halsey was nominated for governor 
by acclamation. 

1874 : Democratic. — Joseph D. Bedle was the 
unanimous choice of the Democratic party in its 
State convention of 1874, although scattering 
votes upon the first and only ballot were cast for 
Charles Haight and John T. Bird. 

The Democratic platform presented no novel or 
characteristic features in its treatment of national 
issues. Strict construction of the federal consti- 
tution, condemnation of " carpet bagging " in the 
" reconstructed " States, the restoration of gold 
and silver aa the " only true basis of the currency 
of the country," the advocacy of resumption of 
specie payment, the adoption of a " tariff for reve- 
nue," and opposition to the " Civil Rights " bill 
were the subjects under review. The platform de- 
nounced the Republican policy of attempting to 
subject the " free press of the country to a new 
censorship " and condemned the doctrine of a 
" third term " for any presidential candidate^ 

Once more in State issues the Democratic party 
apposed government of municipalities by legisla- 
tive commissions, and advocated a system of gen- 
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eral laws, while the ^^ assumption by the Bepub- 
lican convention of credit for the passage of the 
general railroad law is as impudent as it is false, 
this measure ♦ ♦ ♦ having been originated 
and sustained in both branches of the Legislature 
by distinguished Democrats." The "store-order 
system" and the illegal issue of paper promises 
in forced payment of wages were declared to be an 
" unjustifiable imposition upon the laboring man." 

The Republicans were charged with falsely as- 
serting that they saved the Union and abolished 
slavery, " when but for the Democracy of the coun- 
try, and its men and means, every Republican ad- 
ministration would have miserably failed." 
Against the Republican administration were 
charged fraud, " hard times," the burden of a vast 
public debt, a failu^ to make the flag of the 
United States respected abroad, leniency in pun- 
ishing dishonest officials, the use of military pow- 
er, " carpet bagging," and wholesale robberies in 
the administration of affairs in the District of Co- 
lumbia. The Republicans, said the platform, had 
been enabled to continue their career " by compla- 
cent assumptions of superior patriotism, integ- 
rity, and intelligence." 

Bedle received 97,283 votes, Halsey 84,050, giv- 
ing a Democratic majority of 13,233. 

Two years subsequently, in the memorable con- 
test of 1876, the State of New Jersey gave 115,962 
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The platform proudly pointed to the party rec- 
ord under the claim that the Republicans had 
abolished legislation favoring racetracks, and had 
advocated a constitutional amendment ^^ prohibit- 
ing the reSnactment of such laws.'' Partisanship 
had been abolished from State institutions and in 
the State offices^ and in the offices of the large 
counties ^treasonable salaries'' had supplanted 
the fee system. The platform also contended that 
the Republican party had ^^ doubled the annual ap- 
propriation for the support of our free school sys- 
tem," while relief had come to the taxpayers of the 
several counties ^^ by distributing amongst them 
annually more than two hundred thousand dol- 
lars of the tax received by the State from railroad 
corporations." Appropriations ^or good roads, 
said the platform, had been increased, and lib- 
eral appropriations had been made for the support 
and proper care of the insane. The public debt 
had been reduced by the payment of over five hun- 
dred thousand dollars, while in the construction 
and extension of State institutions over one mil- 
lion dollars had been expended. The party had 
"codified and condensed many of the cumber- 
some and complex State statutes," and a con- 
tinuance of a policy of rigid economy, liberal ap- 
propriations for purposes of public necessity and 
welfare, beneficial labor legislation, and for the 
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The reduction of the rate of interest to six per 
cent, and the abolition of excessive salaries, feee, 
and costs in litigation was recommended. 

In the contest McClellan reeeired 97,837 votes, 
Newell 85,094. Hossej, the Greenback candidate 
for governor, had 5,069, and Bingham, Tax and 
Prohibitionist, 1,439 votes, giving a Democratic 
plurality of 12,746. 

1880: Republican. — The Republican convention 
of 1880 nominated by acclamation Frederick A. 
Potts, with a short platform denouncing the 
" tariff for revenue " measures of the Democratic 
party, advocating biennial seasions of the Legis- 
lature, and commending the action of successive 
Republican Legislatures in so reducing State 
penditures that by 1880 no State tax was laid. 

1880: Democratic. — The Democratic convention 
of 1880 placed George C. Ludlow in nomination 
;Upon the fourth ballot, with the following candi- 
dates appearing: Augustas A. Hardeaberg, An- 
drew Albright, Orestes Cleveland, George C, Lud- 
low, John T. Bird, W. W. Shippen, John P. Stoct- 
-ton, and Augustus W. Cutler. I 

The platform was short, declaring for such aP 
tariff " as will best preserve our home industries," 
favoring protection for labor, and condemning the 
defalcation of a Republican State treasurer and 
the loss of forty thousand dollars of State money 
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bad been deposited by a Repnbltcaii State treas- 
urer at his own discretion. 

The vote for Ludlow was 131,666, for Potts 
121,015. Hoxsey, the Greenback candidate, re- 
ceived 2,759, and BanBom, Prohibitionist, 195 
votes. The Democratic plurality was 651. 

The presidential election of 1880 gave Winfield 
Scott Hancock a majority in New Jersey of 2,010, 
his total vote being 122,565. The vote of James 
A. Garfleld, his Republican opponent, was 120,555. 

1883: Republican. — The Republican convention 
in 1883 had before it the names of Jonathan Dixon, 
John Hill, Israel S. Adams, and Frederick A. 
Potts. Associate Supreme Court Justice Dixon 
was nominated upon the first ballot. 

A brief platform endorsed the national Repub- 
lican administration, " genuine civil service re- 
form," " protection to home labor and industry," 
development of State and national resources, pro- 
tection of " honest labor from unfair compe- 
tition," equal taxation, the control of oppressive 
monopolies, and the " adequate protection and 
further development of our fisheries." 

1883: Democratic. — There were nine candidates 
before the Democratic convention of 1883: Leon 
Abbett (who secured the nomiuation), Andrew Al- 
bright, Jonathan 8. Whitaker, Charles E. Hen- 
drickson, Augustus W. Cutler, Clayton Rlack, 
Augustus A. Hardenberg, and Lewis Cochrane. 

[Vol 4] 
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Pensions and " saitable provision for additional 
pay " were advocated for the New Jersey volun- 
teers of the Spanish-American War, to whom " the 
thanks of the people of the State and nation are 
due." Upon the other hand " Algeriam " and the 
conduct of the war, resulting from the "incompe- 
tency of government officials," was condemned. 

The platform reaffirmed Democratic devotion 
" to all the great and vital principles of the Demo- 
cratic party on national iesues." A delegate 
moved to add the words : " as enunciated in the 
platform adopted by the Democratic convention in 
Chicago in 1896," which amendment was lost. 

From February 1, 1898, to October 18, 1898, Fos- 
ter M. Voorhees, by virtue of his office as president 
of the Senate, had been acting governor. Upon 
the occasion of his nomination he resigned the 
presidency of the Senate, and David O. Watkins, 
speaker of the House of Assembly, became acting 
governor, discharging the duties of the office until 
Governor Voorhees took the oath of office January 
16, 1899. 

The vote of the gubernatorial election of 1898 
stood as follows: Voorhees, 164,051; Crane, 158,- 
552; Landon, Prohibitionist, 6,893; Maguire, So- 
cialistic Labor, 5,458; Schrayshuen, People's, 491; 
giving a Bepublican plurality of 5,499. 

During the administration of Governor Voor- 
hees, upon the occasion of a visit to Europe, Presi- 
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dent of the Senate (later First Assistant Postmas- 
ter-General) William M. JohnBon aerred as acting 
governor from May 21 to June 19, 1900. 

In the presideotial election of 1900 William Mc- 
Kinley again swept the State with a plurality of 
56,899. His total vote was 221,707, that of Will- 
iam J. Bryan, Democrat, being 164,808. WooUey, 
Prohibitionist, had 7,183; Debs, Socialistic Demo- 
crat, 4,609; Malloney, Socialistic Labor, 2,074; 
Barker, People's, 669 votes. 

1901 : Rep^thlkan. — The unanimous choice of the 
convention of 1901 was Franklin Murphy. 

In a platform half the length of the Democratic 
document the Republicans approved the conduct 
of the national administration, specifying expan- 
sion of territory, currency and tariff legislation, 
and the purchase of bonds for cancellation, as 
well as President Roosevelt's efforts to continue 
President McKinley's policy. The Republicans 
also endorsed the administration of Governor Fos- 
ter M. Voorhees, specifying the judicious and con- 
servative use of the public funds, and the reduc- 
tion of local taxes by the application of the State's 
surplus revenues. The Democrats were con- 
demned for incompetence and extravagance when 
in control of the national government, necessitat- 
ing the sale of bonds and increase of the public 
debt, as well as for past corruption, extravagance, 
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and incompetence when in political control of the 
State. 

The platform claimed that eiisting prosperity 
was due to Republican policies, and challenged 
comparison of the methods and results of Repub- 
lican State administration with the past record of 
the Democratic party. 

1901: Democratic, — The names of Democrata 
place<) in nomination were those of James M. Sey- 
mour, Thomas N. Ferrell, Iloward Carrow, Chris- 
tian Braun, and James E. Martine. Two ballots 
were taken befcre Mr. Seymour was declared to 
be the choice of the convention. 

The platform of the Democratic party adopted 
in the convention of 1901 presented certain fea- 
tures made familiar by previous presentations. It 
called for abolition of the entire fee system, equal 
taxation and thorough revision of tax laws, the re^ 
peal of laws abridging the right of juries to fix the 
amount of damages in cases where the death of a 
person is caused by wrongful act; a rigid enforce- 
ment of the laws prohibiting child labor; school 
room for all and the adoption of the kindergarten 
system. A rigid economy in government, surplna 
revenues to be applied to rednctiou of the State 
taxes for school purposes, a rigorous investigation 
of State institutions and the preservation of the 
forests of the State were demanded. In common 
with the Republicans anarchy was scathingly con- 
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demnedy while both parties deplored the assassina- 
tion of President McKinley. For the first time in 
the history of the State the Democrats publicly de- 
clared in favor of the election of United States 
senators by the people. 

Upon the contention that the issues of the cam- 
paign were distinctively local the Democrats 
claimed that every important legislative enact- 
ment favoring labor was passed by Democrats, 
and that the prosperous condition of the State 
treasury was due to corporation tax laws initiated 
and passed by Democrats. 

The resolutions further stated "that Repub- 
lican legislation is controlled by an irresponsible 
Bepublican State committee, which in turn is 
ruled by corporations and trusts, and that Bepub- 
lican control has been expensive, incompetent, 
and partisan." Upon these grounds the Bepub- 
lican party was charged with the following acts of 
omission and commission : that local spring elec- 
tions have been abolished, that cities have been 
deprived of the right to divide the wards in their 
municipalities; that the Supreme Court has been 
used as a reward for party services; and that the 
efficiency of the National Guard has been impaired 
by disbanding regiments without a public pur- 
pose. Charges were also made against the man- 
agement of State institutions, that the child labor 
laws had not been enforced, that the " expenses 



THE bank, so far as its vast reaching 
influence is concerned, is distinc- 
tively a modern factor in civiliza- 
tion. Banking in New Jersey, as 
elsewhere, until the passage of the 
national banking act of 1863 was evolutionary. 
From the beginnings of banks in this State, with 
the organization of the Newark Banking and In- 
surance Company, and the Trenton Banking 
Company, until 1850, it was a period of ex- 
perimentation, of alternating success and fail- 
ure, of an abundance of issue of paper money and 
subsequent stringency. Then came the law of 
1850, when the State of New Jersey passed its first 
general banking law, whose effects gave to the 
public a reasonable degree of assurance that the 
institutions were being properly conducted. 

When the national banking act was passed in 
1863 there were twelve State banks with securities 
amounting to |1,748,333 and a circulation of 
f 1,633,513. The affairs of eight banks were being 
settled by decrees from the court of chancery. 
Nine, which had obtained charters from the Legis- 
lature, were winding up their business under the 
general banking law. 

It was the Civil War, with its constantly in- 
creasing demands upon the financial resources of 
the country, that showed the value of a bank in 
time of anxiety. Among the institutions of the 
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private sale. The total liabilitiee to any bank of 
any person or of any company, corporation, or 
firm, for money borrowed, including in the liabili- 
ties of a company or firm the liabilities of the sev- 
eral members thereof, shall at no time exceed ten 
per cent, of the aggregate amount of the capital 
stock of such bank actually paid in, and of the 
permanent surplus fund of such bank. Every bank 
»hall at all times have on hand in available funds 
an amount equal at least to fifteen per cent of 
alt its immediate liabilities; three-fifths of this 
amount may consist of balances due to the bank 
from good, solvent banks or trust companies, and 
two-fifths of such sum shall be held in reserve in 
cash on hand. It is lawful for any bank, under 
the provisions of this act. to issue as money, or 
put in circulation as money, any bills or notes. 

Whenever any bank shall become insolvent, or 
shall suspend its ordinary business for want of 
funds to carry on the same, the attorney-general 
or any creditor or stockholder may, by petition or 
bill of complaint setting forth the facts and cir- 
cumstances of the case, apply to the court of i 
chancery for a writ of injunction and the appoint- i 
ment of a receiver or receivers or trustees. 

The first savings bank established in New Jer- 
sey was chartered by the Legislature in 1828. It 
was the Newark Savings I?und Association, of 
which Luther Goble was president. In the twenty 
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years following sereral chartera were granted for 
savings banks^ but only a small percentage of 
them actually commenced business. Of these 
early incorporations one of the most notable was 
the Trenton Saving Fund Society, incorporated in 
1844. 

Although the savings banks were required to 
make reports to the Legislature there was the 
same neglect as in the case of <State banks, and it 
was not until 1869 that the State authorities were 
able to compile satisfactory statistics showing the 
number of savings banks in the State and their re- 
sources. 

In 1864 there were nine savings banks, which by 
the close of the period of inflation had increased to 
forty-two. In the growth of industrialism the va- 
rious ^^ dime " savings institutions appeared, and 
while their subsequent history was filled with vi- 
cissitudes there was on deposit in the savings 
banks of New Jersey in 1874 nearly thirty-one mil- 
lion dollars, which in ten years had increased from 
three million six hundred thousand dollars. Fol- 
lowing the " hard times *' and the panic of 1873 the 
deposits of the State, in 1879, reached the lowest 
ebb of fifteen million dollars. A revival of busi- 
ness in 1880 brought money to the savings banks, 
and in two years the deposits had increased more 
than ten million dollars. 

It was not until 1876 that a general law govem- 

CVol. 4) 
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iHg savings banks was enacted in New Jersey, and 
it has operated so satisfactorily that it baa not 
been materially amended. 

The law requires that no savings bank shall be 
established without a certificate of authority from 
the commissioner of banking and insurance. The 
certificate is issued only when the commissioner 
has been assured that there is need of a bank in 
the locality where it is proposed to establish it. 
that it will be liberally patronized, and that the 
persons applying for the certificate are of good 
character and financially responsible. A majority 
of the managers must reside in the county where 
the bank is located and be freeholders in the State. 
No manager can have any interest, directly or indi- 
rectly, in the gains or profits of the bank except 
as a depositor, or borrow any of its funds, or be- 
come an indorser, surety, or obligor, in any man- 
ner for money loaned by or borrowed from the 
bank. The rate of interest and of dividends is 
regulated by the managers, so that the depositors 
receive all the profits of the institution, after de- 
ducting necessary expenses and reserving a cer- 
tain sum as a surplus fund, which, to the amount 
of fifteen per cent, of the deposits, the managers 
are authorized to gradually accumulate and to 
hold to meet any contingency or loss by depre- 
ciation of securities or otherwise. 

Investments are restricted to bonds of the 
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United States, the State of New Jersey, and the 
cities, counties, etc., therein; bonds of other States 
in the United States, or of any city or county there- 
in, whose net indebtedness is limited by law to 
ten per cent of the assessed valuation of the prop- 
erty therein ; and first mortgage bonds of railroad 
companies that hare paid dividends regularly on 
their capital stock for the five years preceding, or 
the consolidated mortgage bonds issued by any 
such company to retire its entire bonded debt. 

Loans on personal security can not be made ex- 
cept upon the additional pledge of specified col- 
laterals having a market value margin of twenty 
per cent. Not more than fifteen per cent of the 
deposits can be so loaned. Mortgage loans may 
be made, up to eighty per cent of the deposits, on 
real estate in New Jersey vrorth fifty per cent 
more than the amount loaned thereon, but if the 
real estate is unimproved or unproductive the 
margin of value must be seventy per cent. The 
managers are required to invest the moneys de- 
]K>6ited as soon as practicable after their receipt, 
except that for the meeting of current payment49 
in excess of the receipts they may keep an avail- 
able fund of not exceeding ten per cent of the de- 
posits, either on hand or deposited on call in desig- 
nated banks or trust companies, or loaned on de- 
mand on specified collaterals. The aggregate de- 
X)osits of any corporation or individual is limited 
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to fire thoiiMnd dollan^ eiieliUBTe ot 

temty imleM made prior to 1876 or lij oider of a 

court of record or sonogate. 

The institntioiiB most be eramiiifd once in two 
years, and oftener if deemed expedient by the 
commissioner of banking and insurance. BepOTts 
of condition on January 1st and transactions for 
the year most be filed annnaUy, within one month 
from said date, under penally of two hundred dot 
lars for each day's delay, for which the managen 
are personally liable. Sayings banks haying no 
capital stock are taxed upon all thdr property and 
raluable assets, but the depositors are ezen^ 
from taxation on their personal estate to the 
amount of their deposits. 

In addition to the sayings banks there are twen- 
ty-fiye trust companies in operation in the State 
of New Jersey. 
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IHE passage by Congrees npon April 
22, 1898, of an act to increase the 
military force ot the United States, 
which act is commonly known as 
the " Hull Bill,"' was the first offi- 
cial movement toward calling out a force ot volun- 
teers for service in the war with Spain. The " na- 
tional forces " were declared to consist of all able- 
bodied male citizens of the United States, and per- 
sons of foreign birth who had declared their in- 
tention to become citizens of the United States, 
between the ages of eighteen and forty-five years. 
Under the provisions of the " Hull Bill " " the 
organized and active land forces of the United 
States shall consist of the army of the United 
States and of the militia of the several States 
when called into the service of the United States," 
it being provided that in time of war the army 
" shall consist of two branches, which shall be 
designated, respectively, as the Regnlar Array and 
the Volunteer Army of the United States," in 
which latter branch the term of enlistment shall 
be two years. 

The regular army is the permanent military es- 
tablishment, which is maintained both in peace 
and war according to law. 

The joint resolutions of Congress approved April 
20, 1898, recognized the independency of Cuba, de- 
manded that Spain relinquish its authority and 
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goyemment in that island, withdraw its land and 
naval forces from Cuba and Cuban waters, and di- 
rected the President of the United States to use 
the land and naval forces of the republic to carry 
the resolutions into effect. Based upon these 
resolutions and the power conferred by the " HuU 
Bill/' President McEinley on the 23d of April, 
1898, issued a proclamation calling for one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand volunteers, while 
upon the 26th of April Congress declared, by act, 
that war existed " between the United States of 
America and the Eangdom of Spain," which war 
had then existed for a space of four days. 

Upon the 25th of April Secretary of War R A. 
Alger instructed Governor Foster M. Voorhees 
that New Jersey's quota of the call for one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand volunteers would 
be three regiments of infantry, to serve for a pe- 
riod of two years. The rendezvous for the State 
was Jersey City. 

The following day a conference of the military 
authorities of the State was held in the executive 
chambers at Trenton, the governor being present 
and the next morning an order was issued for 
the calling out of three regiments of the National 
Guard as the quota of New Jersey under the first 
call for troops. 

From the office of Adjutant-General William S. 
Stryker, upon April 27th, general orders were is- 
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sued, each regiment to be organized into three 
battalions of four companies each. The regiments 
detailed for duty were the First, Second, and 
Third Regiments, and Companies A, C, and G, 
Sixth Regiment, and Company E, Seventh Regi- 
ment (the companies so named to constitute a bat- 
talion of the Third Regiment), National Guard. 
The State camp at Sea Girt was designated as the 
place for rendezvous, which camp on April 28th 
was constituted a military post under the com* 
mand of Major-General Joseph W. Plume, Gov- 
ernor Voorhees having assumed the responsibility 
of changing the place of rendezvous from Jersey 
City to Sea Girt, which move was made in absence 
of " instructions to the contrary " from the depart- 
ment of war. 

Upon April 30th Assistant Adjutant-General 
Alexander C. Oliphant, then inspector, staff of 
diTiston, National Guard, under special orders was 
directed to report to the governor as commander- 
in-chief for temporary duty on hia personal staff. 

So rapidly did the National Guard of New Jer- 
sey mobilize that on Monday afternoon, May 2d, 
at one o'clock, Companies A, C, and G, Sixth Regi- 
ment, and Company E, Seventh Regiment, Nation- 
al Guard, all of which organizations were to be 
attached to the Third Regiment, marched into 
camp. At three o'clock the First Regiment, head- 
quarters Newark, and the Third Regiment, head- 
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quarters Elizabeth, arrived at Sea Girt. At four 
o'clock the same afternoon the Second Regimait, 
headquarters Paterson, reported in camp, and 
twenty-five minutes thereafter Majar-Gteneral 
Plume had the camp colors hoisted and Gamp 
Voorhees was formally established. 

Captain William C. Buttler, Third Infantry, 
United States Army, the mustering officer of the 
New Jersey troops, reported to the govemor, and 
Captain William C. Gorgas, assistant snrgeon, 
United States Army, reported as the medical offi- 
cer for the examination of recruits. 

On May 4th the governor officially offered to the 
United States government the camp grounds at 
Sea Girt and the adjoining property as a mllitaiy 
post, stating that it was sufficient for the encamp- 
ment of twenty thousand troops. The offer was 
not accepted. 

Company B, First Regiment, was the first com- 
pany mustered into the service of the United 
States for the war, by Captain Buttler, May 6th, 
and the mustering in of the entire three regiments 
was concluded Sunday, May 15th. 

Notwithstanding the large amount of clothing, 
equipments, etc., in possession of the regimental 
organizations of the three regiments referred to, 
and in the arsenal of the State, there were some 
supplies in which the regiments were deficient, 
notably in the matter of clothing. 
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Under special orders of the 13th of May the ov- 
ganizatioQ of the Third Reglmeut was altered, the 
companies of the Sixth and Seventh Kegiments 
constituting a battalion of the Third Regiment, 
being thus lettered: 

Com pan J £, Seventh Regiment, to be Company I, Third 
Kegiment. 
Company A, Sintb Regimeut, to be CompfUij K, Third Regi- 

Cotnpan; C, Sixth Regiment, to be Company L, Third Regi- 

Company G, Siilb Regiment, to be Company M, Third Regi- 

The following re-organizatioa of the battalions 
of the Third Regiment was also directed : 

Companies B, F, 1, and L to ■ 
Compaaies C, !),£, and K to 
Companies A, G, H, and M t 



juatitute the First Battalion. 
lonstitute the Second Battalion. 

ooostitute the Third Battaltou 



On May 16th the First Regiment received orders 
to move to Camp Alger, near Washington, and on 
the evening of May l&th they broke camp at Sea 
Girt and started for Washington. The regiment 
was fully armed, uniformed, and equipped, had all 
the necessary tentage, one hundred thousand 
rounds of ammunition, ten days" fixed rations, and 
two days' travel rations. 

Under orders of May 20 from headquarters, De- 
partment of the East, the Third Regiment of Kew 
Jersey was ordered for duty. The colonel with 
headquarters, unassigned field officers, and one 
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battalion of the regimeat were aasigDed to Pomp- 
ton Lakes, New Jersey, to relieve Lieotenant-Oolo- 
nel Henry T. Dechert, and five companies ot the 
Second Regiment of Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry stationed there, guarding the I^flin & Rand 
Powder Works. The lieutenant-colonel and major 
and the remaining two battalions of the regiment 
were directed to report to the commanding officer 
of Port Hancock for duty at that place. 

On May 25th the Third Regiment broke camp at 
Sea Girt and the First Battalion proceeded to 
Pompton Lakes, Passaic County, New Jersey, and 
the Second and Third Battalions to Fort Hancoc^. 
Sandy Hook. 

On the previous day. May 24th, Colonel Edward 
A. Campbell was designated by general orders to 
form and organize the First Brigade, First 
Division, Second Army Corps, at Camp Alger, Vir- 
ginia. On July 17 Colonel Campbell was relieved 
by Brigadier-General Joseph W. Plume. It was 
in this corps that the First New Jersey Regiment 
remained until the close of its service- 
On May 30th the Second New Jersey Regiment 
was ordered to proceed at once to the national 
camp at Chickamauga Park, and on the 1st of 
June the regiment left Sea Girt for Camp George 
H. Thomas. While upon their journey the regi- 
ment was ordered to advance to Camp Cuba Ldbre^^ 
Jacksonville, Florida. 
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Although New Jersey had filled three regiments 
a call came from the war department on May 27 
that a thousand more men should be enlisted. 
Several conferences by New Jersey military offi- 
cers were held on this subject on the 28thy 29thy 
30th, and 31st of May, and in response the govern- 
or of New Jersey showed that the State's quota 
had been 2,862 men, which had been sent into the 
field. The muster-in rolls showed 3,162 enlisted 
officers and men in the service of the United 
States. It was shown the federal authorities that 
to increase the existing regiments would be diffi- 
cult The three regiments contained men from 
eighteen towns and cities in the central part of 
the State. New Jersey requested that a new regi- 
ment, recruited from the northern and southern 
parts of the State, be established. 

On the 13th of June the recruits for the three 
regiments in the field b^gan to arrive in camp at 
Sea Oirt, and the next day the medical examina- 
tion and mustering in of recruits began and con- 
tinued until July 8th. The contingent for the 
First Regiment left for Camp Alger on July 1st, 
and on the same day the recruits for the First Bat- 
talion of the Third Regiment started for Pompton 
Lakes. The recruits for the Second Regiment at 
Jacksonville, Florida, left Sea Girt July 7th, and 
those for the Second and Third Battalions of the 
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dilion to meet any eudden call for their services 
by the President of the United States. The di- 
visions were to be recruited to their full strength 
and thoroughly drilled. A careful inspection waa 
ordered of all vessels in the ports of New Jersey 
that could be utilized for a mosquito fleet. 

On the 12th and 13th of April some detachments 
of officers and men from the Battalion of the East 
left Hoboken and reported for duty on the " Mon- 
tauk," but it was not until the 27th of April that 
the monitor was ready for the full complement of 
officers and crew. In the meantime an exchange 
was made in this matter of service; the Battalion 
of the East was relieved and the duty was taken 
up by the Battalion of the West. 

While the monitor " ilontauk " was being pre- 
pared for service a communication was received 
from the navy department, April 15th, calling for 
a detail of men for service on the U. 8. S. " Vene- 
zuela." The assignment of this vessel was after- 
ward changed to the U. S. S. " Resolute," the re- 
cently purchased auxiliary " Yorktown." The 
govemment also proposed to establish a system 
of coast signal stations for the rapid receipt and 
transmission of information. 

On the 11th of June the secretary of the navy 
requested the use of the U. 8. 8. " Portsmouth," 
which was the headquarters of the Battalion of 
the East, for the purpose of quartering the aux- 
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iliary force of the United States navy. This re- 
quest was granted by the State of New Jersey. 

On the 8th of October, 1898, CJommander J. G. 
Eaton, of the " Resolute," while at Key West, 
Florida, thus addressed Governor Voorhees : 

To-day, after a serrioe lasting for five months, the members of 
the West Battalion, New Jersey Naval Reserres, are detached 
from this ship and ordered north for honorable discharge. 

I cannot allow them to leave the « Resolute " without express- 
ing to yon, and, through you, to the State which they have 
honored, my sense of the patriotism, fidelity, and bravery these 
reserves have shown during the late war. Not only in the bat- 
tles off Santiago on July 3d, and off Manzanillo on August 12th, 
when under fire from the enemy they exhibited coolness, courage, 
and enthusiasm, but also in the much harder, but less glorious, 
work at Guantanamo and Santiago they have shown the qualities 
which command respect and enforce confidence. 

The "Resolute," with her several divisions of 
the Battalion of the West, had loaded dynamite 
mines and gunpowder at Newport, Bhode Island, 
and then joined the fleet off Santiago de Cuba. 
Early in June the " Resolute '^ was employed in 
the delivery of mines and ammunition between 
Ouantanamo and Santiago. In the engagement 
with the fleet of Admiral Cervera, on the 2d of 
July, the " Resolute " lay about one and a half 
miles from Morro Castle, and the first shot fired 
by the Spanish struck about twenty-five yards on 
the starboard quarter of the " Resolute." Com- 
municating with Admiral Sampson, the "Reso- 
lute " was directed to proceed at once to Guanta- 

[Vol. 4] 
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uamo Bay aud notify the L'liited States ships 
that viclnitj. While under fire from the Socapa- 
battery the men later were present at the de- 
struction of the Spanish fleet, the •' Resolute " con* 
veying prisoners from the " Colon," which were 
subsequently transferred to the " St, Paul," and 
" Harvard." On July 15 the " Resolute," having 
been sent North, arrived in New York Bay, where 
stores for the sick and wounded and nurses for 
the yellow fever sufferers were taken on board. 

On the 12th of August the " Resolute " was sent 
to bombard Manzanillo. The bombardment waA 
opened by the U. S. S. "Newark," but on the 
morning of the 13th they were informed that the, 
protocol of peace had beeo signed. Another trip 
was made north from Guantauamo Bay with the 
United States Marine Battalion, the vessel was 
refitted at the navy yard for the United States 
evacuation committee, and with them procet^ded 
to Havana and from there to Nuevitas. 

On the 21st of May a large detachment of thej 
Battalion of the East was mustered into thi 
United States service, and on the 29th of the same 
month they were transferred from the battalion 
headquarters on the U. S. S. " Portsmouth 
Hoboken, New Jersey, to the " Badger " at thi 
Morgan Iron Works, New York City. On the 61 
of June the " Badger " sailed for Provinceto' 
Massachusetts, to report for duty with the Nortl 
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Atlantic patrol squadron; giving assistance to tlie 
U. S. S. "San Francisco," which was ashore at 
Cape Cod. The " Badger '' then proceeded to the 
place of its assignment on the coast of Maine. 
From June 13th until June 20th the vessel was on 
this duty, with headquarters at Bar Harbor. On 
the 26th of June the " Badger " left Portland, 
Maine, for Key West, Florida, reaching there July 
Ist, and on July 4th arrived in front of Havana, 
Cuba, and took part in the blockade of that port 
for one week. On July 11th the vessel was ordered 
to Nuevitas and the blockading fleet at that port, 
where she remained until the 26th of July in active 
service, preventing many vessels from reach- 
ing the harbor. On the 26th of July they captured 
three vessels flying Spanish flags and the red 
cross, and were told that the Spaniards had yellow 
fever on board, finding nearly four hundred sol- 
diers, but very few sick. A prize crew took these 
to Havana. The " Badger " subsequently became, 
for several days, the flagship of Commodore Wat- 
son. On the 18th of August she left Quanta* 
namo for Montauk Point, Long Island, with sol- 
diers of the Thirty-fourth Michigan Volunteer In- 
fantry, arrived there August 23d, and sailed im- 
mediately for Boston. On the 26th of September 
the " Badger " left Boston for League Island Navy 
Yard, and on the 7th of October the detachment 
of men of the Battalion of the EJast serving on this 
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steamer was mustered out at Hoboken on the U. 
S. S. " Portsmouth/^ 

Under charge of a detachment of the Battalion 
of the West the "Montauk" sailed from Phila- 
delphia Navy Yard at six o'clock Saturday morn- 
ings May Tth, and anchored under stress of 
weather that evening inside the Delaware break- 
water. On May 11th the "Montauk'' reached 
Portland, Maine, where she remained during the 
war. Several officers and men of this detachment 
remained on the " Montauk '^ at Portland harbor 
until the cessation of hostilities; the rest of the 
officers and men were discharged, and on their 
way to New Jersey enrolled themselves for serv- 
ice on the U. S. S. " Resolute." 

Of the organization of the New Jersey regi- 
ments in the Spanish- American War the colonel of 
the First Regiment was EJdward A. Campbell with 
the following company captains : 

A, Joseph H. McMahon ; B, Greorge Handley ; C, Hany T. 
Spain; D, Orrin E. Ronyon; £, James K. Walsh; F, John D. 
Fraser; 6, Greorge M. Buttle; H, Frank £. Boyd; I, Arthur 
Rowland; K, Cornelius A. Reilly; L, Theodore C. Reiser; M, 
Edwin R. Westervelt. 

The muster-in roll of the Second Kegiment gives 
Edwin W. Hine as its colonel. The captains of the 
companies were as follows : 

A, J. Ernest Shaw; B, Edward A. Scanlan; C, James Parker; 
D, Hamilton M. Ross; E, Henry R. Goesser; F, Frank S. De 
Ronde; 6, George E. Wells; H, Isaac Schoenthal; I, Terrence £. 
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Murphy; E^ Thomas H. Skok; L, Addison Ely; M, Edward L, 
Petty. 

Of the Third Begiment Benjamin A. Lee was 
colonel, the company captains being : 

A, Jerome E. Muddell; B, Charles Morris; C, Frederick A. 
Bickel; D, Joseph Kay; E, Demiis F. Collins; F, Cyrus W. 
Squier; G, Herman O. Bauer; H, John £. Wehrly; I, Peter 
Vredenburgh; K, Joseph F. Clime; L, Lorenzo D. Dyer; M, John 
A. Mather, Jr. 

Robert G. Smith was colonel of the Fourth Begi- 
ment, the captains of companies being as follows : 

A, Richard R. Whitehead; B, Andrew Derrom; C, Charles H. 
Spnngsted; D, Edward See; £, Waldo E. Gibbs; F, Lewis T. 
Bryant; G, Bernard Rogers; H, Edmund Du Bois; I, A. La Rue 
Christie; K, Claude S. Fries; L, Clayton J. Bailey; M, George 
F, Seymour. 

Of the detail to the " Badger," Battalion of the 
East, Edward McClure Peters was lieutenant-navi- 
gator; of the detail to the " Montauk," Battalion 
of the East, Edward McClure Peters was also lieu- 
tenant and navigator. Of the Battalion of the 
West the roster of detail to the " Montauk " shows 
the lieutenant-commander and executive officer to 
have been Harry B. Cohen. Of the roster of detail 
to the " Eesolute,'' Battalion of the West, Charles 
S. Braddock, Jr., was lieutenant and senior watch 
officer. The captain of the Eleventh Company, 
Signal Corps, United States Volunteers, was Carl 
F. Hartman. 



CHAPTER XV 

Jersey City, Newark, Patekson, and Their 

Environs 






IT WAS from the sands and marshes of Pau- 
lus Hook, but a step south of the tracks 
which form the esistem New Jersey ter- 
minal of the Penneylvania Railroad sys- 
tem, that Jersey City rose to greatness. 
For over one hundred years the ditch-pierced 
meadows and the bit of upland tied to the main 
shore by a long and ill-kept road had been in the 
possession of the Van Vorst family, one of whose 
members, Cornelius, had erected a ferry, in 1764, 
which took passengers from the southward to New 
York, and who in 1769 laid out a racecourse, 
which lasted as an attraction until the opening 
years of the next centurj-. 

With the close of the Revolutionary War and 
the resumption of peaceful pursuits Paulua HiM>k 
became an important center of transportation, 
Hence for PhiladeJpliia went the springless Jer- 
sey wagon, called the " Plying Machine," on a 
three days' journey to the Quaker City. Then 
came the " genteel " stage wagon of Sovereign 8y- 
brant, whose house of entertainment was near 
Elizabethtown. This stage, leaving Philadelphia 
on Monday, reached Trenton that day, arriving in 
Elizabethtown on Tuesday and Pauhis Hook on 
Wednesday, Then for short distances stages ran 
to Hackensack, to Morristown, to Paterson, and 
the New Bridge, while according to the late 
Charles H, Winfield, in his excellent monograph 
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on the " Foopdiiig of Jcnej Ctrr.** as maiiT w 
twenty stages a daj entered and left Fanlns Hook. 

It was in the jear liMM that three moTements 
were separatelj institnted for the deTdopment of 
the shore of New Jersej opposite the growing Gvy 
of New York. ShortlT after the BeTolntion John 
8teTens, with rare foresght, had acquired posses- 
sion of the site of Hoboken. which, haring been 
cnt into lots, was offered for sale in New York City 
during the month of March. 18(KL This was the 
new city of Hoboken. Another capitalist, Jame« 
B. Coles, threw upon the market the "*Dake*8 
Farm'' at Ahasimns, the title having been 
quieted. — a tract of two hundred and ninety-four 
blocks. 

But no location offered so great inducements as 
did Paulus Hook. Men saw dimly the great future 
that lay before New York, and the part that the 
Hudson River shore of New Jersey must play in 
the transshipment of passengers and freight- So 
it was that early in 1804 Anthony Dey, repre- 
sentative of moneved interests in New York and 
Newark, negotiated with Cornelius Van Vorst for 
the control of Paulus Hook, the terms being ^ a 
perpetual annuity of six thousand Spanish milled 
dollars," secured by an irredeemable mortgage. 
The Van Vorst title having been assured by Alex- 
ander Hamilton and Josiah Ogden Hoffman, for 
which service these two eminent lawyers charged 
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one huniirfd dollarH, the property, containing one 
hundred and seventeen acres, was oonveyed to Dej 
upDU March 26, 1804. The tract was Iwunded by 
Hudson Kiver, by Harsimus Bay, by Oommunipaw 
Bay, and by a straight line drawn between the 
two bays. On Paulus Hook were but a few build- 
ings, the tavern on the corner of Grand and Hud- 
son Streets, a nearby oyster house, stables, store 
houses, and out-structures. The total resident 
population was either thirteen or fifteen persons. 
Thus from such humble beginnings sprung Jer- 
sey City, but these beginnings were marked by 
energy and a progressive spirit. In an advertise- 
ment marked by sincerity of purpose, though 
somewhat favorably colored, the capitalists, 
known as the " proprietors," announced that upOD 
May 15, 1804, the sale of lots would take place at 
Paulas Hook, and on the succeeding day at the 
Tontine Coffee House in New York CMty. The 
plot laid out for pro9pe<-tive purchasers contained 
one thousand three hundred and forty-four lots. 
Upon the east side was Hudson Street, under wa- 
ter, on the north Harsimus or First Street, on the 
south Mason Street, the western boundary being 
a straight line from the intersection of Van Vorst 
and South Streets to a point at the junction of 
First and Washington Streets. Fourteen streets 
extended east ami west through tlUs tract, the up- 
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land occupying a circle bounded by Montgomery 
and Essex Streets. 

By April 20 various conveyances had lodged 
Dey's interests in the hands of the proprietors, 
who were now confronted with two serious ques- 
tions — satisfying purchasers as to the Van Vorst 
mortgage, and meeting the old-time contention 
on the part of the New York authorities that the 
corporation of the City of New York had jurisdic- 
tion over and ownership of lands under the Hud- 
son westward to low water mark on the shore of 
New Jersey. Under such a claim any hope of mak- 
ing the new town a great commercial center would 
vanish, and, as Mr. Winfield has suggested, Paulus 
Hook might as well have remained a cabbage gar- 
den. Advised by their counsel that the City of 
New York had no such rights, the proprietors, 
however, were confronted with the opinions of 
later United States District Court Judge Robert 
Troup, of New York, and Recorder Richard Hari- 
son, of New York City, who held that the land in 
question belonged, under the charter of Charles 
II to James, Duke of York, to the State of New 
York, and was not comprehended in the grant 
from James, Duke of York, to Carteret and Berke- 
ley, Lords Proprietors of New Jersey. It was 
further asserted that jurisdiction over the land 
rested in the corporation of New York City by rea- 
son of the terms of the boundaries of New York 
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City and County. From this reasoning the coo- 
elusion was drawn that all wharves built at Pau- 
lus Hook were unlawfully construL-ted unless built 
under the direction of the New York City authori- 
ties. 

It was then that the sale of Paulas Hook lots 
was adjourned until the 14th of June, which was a 
rai;e day. " Inclemeucy of the weather " was the 
reason given by the proprietors, but the true cause 
was to be found in the opinions given by Troup 
and Harison. Suddenly the common council of 
New Y'ork City, in a resolution wherein that body 
assured the proprietors that it entertained no 
sentiments hostile to their interests, offered every 
faL-ility to promote the settlement of Paulus Hook. 
This resolution of June 2lith gave as a reason for 
such action that the improvements " would great- 
ly tend to the convenience of the inhabitants of 
this city in case of the return of the epidemic " 
[smallpox]. 

The objections on the part of New York City 
having been withdrawn, certain " Articles of As- 
sociation " bearing date October 11, 1804, were en- 
tered into between the original proprietors and 
certain associates, while upon the 10th of Novem- 
ber of the same year these capitalists were incor- 
porated by the Legislature of New Jersey under 
a statute which had been drawn by Alexander 
Hamilton, entitkni " An A&t to incorporate the 
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Assuciates of the Jereey Company." CoDtiDcii in 
its operation lo tlie limitii of thi- Van Vorat tract, 
the corporation was vested with broad powers. It 
could lay out streetB, establish {^ades, improre the 
water front by the erection of dot-ks, piere, 
wharves, and store houses, making all necessar; 
by laws, orders, and regulations. Breajcbeo coto- 
mitted against sut-h by laws, orders, and regula- 
tions subjected offenders to a penalty not exceed- 
ing twenty-five dollars. The charter vested abut- 
ting lands under water in the associates, who werv 
authorized to erect such structures as might be 
necessary for the purposes of commerce. Nine of 
the associates were selected under the proTisiona 
of the act as trustees, the board being organized 
upon December 24, 180-1, in Joseph Lyon's tavern 
■' at Jersey," while the clerk of Bergen County waa 
directed to appoint a deputy for the " Island of 
Harsimus," whose duty it was to record all papers 
relating to real estate transactions. 

In the founding of Jersey City the names of 
associates make a notable list. Among them 
Richard Varick, president of the board of trusti 
who died in Jersey City in 1831, and had been 
torney-general of New York State. There 
Mayor Jacob Radcliffe, of Xew York City; 
Anthony Dey, of the Preakness family; and Joseph 
Bloomfield, then governor of New Jersey. Otl 
distinguished Jerseymen interested 
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project were (Jeneral John Nuble Cunimiuf;, 
of Newark; Alexander C. McWhorter, of the 
Essex County family; Elisha Boudinot, as- 
sociate jnstice of the Snprerae Court of New Jer- 
sey; Jonathan Rhea, clerk of the New Jersey Su- 
preme Court; Governors Wiiliam 8. Pennington 
and Isaac H. Williamson; William Haisey, first 
mayor of Newark; together with merchants of the 
first standing in New York City. 

To those who would erect houses in " Jersey " 
special ioducements were offered by the gift of 
lots proportioned to the value of the residences. 
Robert Fulton was urged to take a block of 
ground for the " safe keeping and repairing " of 
his steam vessels, a hotel was projected in 1805, 
known later as the Hudson House, while provis- 
ions were made for the planting of shade trees. 
The associators reserved land for a school, 
churches, public market, and a shipyard, while a 
bounty was offered to those who dug wells, seeking 
pure water. Near the corner of Hudson and Es- 
sex Streets a distillery was erected, a steam saw- 
mill and gristmill were projected, and in 1816 
" Prospect Point," the mansion of Richard Varick 
on Essex Street, was one of the most elegant of its 
kind between the Stevens property and Bergen 
Point. 

But the project at Paulus Hook, so auspiciously 
begun, was doomed to dark days. Robert Fulton 
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lost money upon his lot-spec ulatiuQ, dying in 1815; 
the York and Jersey Steamboat Company, estab- 
lished in 1810, ultimately failed, and in the 
year 1834 there were upon the Paulus Hook 
tract but fifteen hundred persons and one hundred 
and seventy houses. With the decline of influence 
of the associates, and the evidence of their pov- 
erty, lawlessness reigned. Prize fighting, bull 
baiting, and dog fighting were common amuse^ 
ments, with drunkenness and gambling. The 
Legislature in 1813 and in 1817 was deaf to the 
petitions of the better class of citizens that a 
proper police regulate the affairs of the city, and 
it was not until 1835 that a place of confinement 
for disorderly persons was selected. This was the 
school house near Saint Matthew's Church, and 
which for a long time was city hall, jail, and po- 
lice headquarters. 

The elements which retarded the growth of the 
basic community underlying Jersey City were, ac- 
cording to Charles H. Winfleld, threefold. One 
was the constant assertion on the part of the New 
York State authorities of their right of jurisdic- 
tion, ownership, and control over riparian lands 
on the New Jersey shore. This was not overcome 
until the New York-New Jersey boundary was 
settled by agreement in 1834. Then many of the 
lots had been sold subject to a ground rent and 
to the irredeemable Van Vorst mortgage. This 
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cloud upon the title was cleared in 1824, when 
Richard Varick purchased the mortgage, permit- 
ting the lots to be sold in fee simple. Lastly, 
while the associates were not only a land com- 
pany, but a municipal eorporation, every inhabit- 
ant of the Paulus Hook tract who was not a share- 
holder was subjected to the rules, regulations 
made, and penalties imposed by the trustees. In a 
small way it was the old story of " taxation with- 
out representation." 

The time for change was ripe. The Legislature 
had provided that the law-making body ultimately 
should " institute a more adequate and complete 
corporation " for the mere purposes of municipal 
government. It was upon January 28, 1820, that 
" An Act to incorporate the City of Jersey in the 
County of Bergen " was passed, but in the body 
of the act the municipality was called •' Jersey 
City," a somewhat indefinite designation. The 
statute provided that the " freeholders and other 
taxable" inhabitants should annually choose five 
members of the " Board of Selectmen of Jersey 
City," which board had jurisdiction over streets, 
public grounds, public markets, weights and meas- 
ures, fire wood, bread, errant animals, night 
watch, fire engines, engine houses, and the " pub- 
lic peace and tranquility " of the corporation. 
But the good designed was rendered almost nuga- 
tory by provisions regarding the autocratic impo- 
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sition of taxes and the confirmation of all the pow-l 
era or rights granted to the Jersey associates. 

In the year 1825 the princely sum of one hun- 
dred dollars was assessed against the inhabitants 
of Jersey City, of which amount an investigation 
committee, in 1828, reported that thirty-nine dol- 
lars and eighty-seven cents had been collected— 
into such deplorable straits of economy had the 
young city gone. For twelve dollars a year a tav- 
ernkeeper agreed to furnish a room, fire, lightl 
pen, ink, and paper for the twelve meetings o^ 
the selectmen and for a board that had nothing Urn 
do, when the unsalaried members fined themselvef 
for non-attendance. 

The streets of the town were unkempt, pigs, 
sheep, and ducks roamed at will, Hudson Street 
was not filled in, there was, in 1828, a licensed 
place for the sale of liquor to every fifty-nine in- 
habitants, the selei-tmen were at odds with the as- 
sociates, and had it not been for a new chai 
secured January 23, 1829, the little town by i 
Hudson would have been in a sorry plight. Un- ' 
der this charter the number of selectmen was in- 
creased to seven and their powers increased. Pri- 
vate enterprise had brought new industries to the 
town. In 1S24 a glass factory had been built, fol- 
lowed the next year by a pottery. There were two 
sandpaper factories, a windmill, and three smith- 
ies, while by 1834 the New Jersey Railroad ran 
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its passenger car " Washington " with its thn-v 
compartments and seats on top, fnini .Icnm-.v *ltl.v 
to Newark. " Fleet and genlle liorscH " dn-w llii- 
three care of the Paterson and Uudson KIvit IUlII- 
road Company, the steamboat " Washinn'on " run 
half-hourly trips until midnight between Ji'mey 
City and New York after June 8, 1835, while In 
1836 the Morris Canal was toniplcteii. Kul Ih*- 
incubns of the poverty of the aHH'K'iat''H hn<l fiiN- 
tened itself upon the town. 

In 1838 Jersey City, with a mayor and frmiiitoii 
council, was incorporated, and Iht-nci' until lh<- 
abolishment of special legi»lalion, In tb<ry<'ar IHTf*, 
the charter imdenrent oioety-ow revtHionti hu'I 
ameudmentB. 

Since 1840, wbea tbe ftnrt tedtral mtunu ot J <^- 
se? City wms takes, «alU IMO, tb«- <-ity hau itftwn 
from thTM tho—iad to two hoartr^ itummifl. 

sod l-SflO. wWa ffce «*y k^f^nd trt/m «*-r*iK tium 
mnd to tnBl7-«a« iiummmA^ mm htty'-MM*' '/f ttrf^ 
kiudnd a^ tmeatf-^u ftr ttmc Vr*m IMW in 
187* the BMSCMT WW M» feMiuHl **« *4«Krff Mr* 
pa> ceaL; ttam SKV •» HW 1m*f^% y^ ^'mtf 
tnm UW to MM iMit/ •■>' ynr »Pii0.i fmm *m0 
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Uackensack River. From tbia aucient tra«t Jer- 
sey City was first carved Id 1820. Thence until 
the outbreak of the Civil War the changes were 
comparatively few. Van Vorst and Hoboken 
Townships, now absorbed, appeared respectively 
in 1841 and 1849, North Bergen Township in 1843, 
Undson Township in 1852, and Weeliawken Town- 
ship in 1859. Harrison Township, taken from a 
part of Lodi Township in Bergen County, was 
created in 1840. In 1855 the City of Hoboken wai^ 
chartered. fl 

During the progress of the Civil War the in-' 
creasing demands of population causetl a notable 
sub-division of territory. In 1861 both Bayonne 
and Union Townships were organized, and Green- 
ville Township in 18fi3. During the same period 
the town of West Hoboken was chartered in 1861, 
and the town of Union in 1864, while in the period 
of expansion following the war Kearny Township 
was erected in 1867 and the City of Bayonne in 
Not until 1S78 were there further changes, 
when the township of Guttenberg was formed. 
I n 1 898 the further development of Hudson Coun- 
ty'led to^Jie orgajuaation of the town of Kearny 
from the towuaUip of the same name. During the 
ti^mv year the (own of Wesrt New York came into 
existence, as did the boroufth of East Newark. In 
1900 appuared Ihe bywugh of Secaucus. 

Of th^^citics t)f Hudson County, exclusive of Jer- 
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sey City, Hoboken's census was first taken by the 
United States government in 1850, when the city 
was credited with twenty-six hundred inhabitants. 
In ten years this had risen to nine thousand six 
hundred, an increase of two hundred and sixty-two 
per cent., the largest percentage gain ever made 
by any city in New Jersey during eighty years, 
except by Jersey City in the same decade and by 
Atlantic City of four hundred and twenty-five 
per cent between 1870 and 1880. In 1870 Ho- 
boken was credited with a population of twen- 
ty thousand, an increase of one hundred and 
eighty-two per cent. In 1880 there w^ere thirty-one 
thousand inhabitants of the city, in 1890 forty- 
three thousand six hundred, in 1900 sixty thou- 
sand. 

Bayonne's inhabitants were first recorded in the 
federal census in 1870, when the town had about 
four thousand people. This in 1880 was increased 
to nine thousand, in 1890 to nineteen thousand, 
in 1900 to thirty-three thousand. In no decade 
was this increase less than seventy-two per cent- 
Accompanying this notable increase during the 
decade from 1890 to 1900 the town of West Hobo- 
ken has grown from eleven thousand seven hun- 
dred to twenty-three thousand, the town of Union 
from ten thousand six hundred to fifteen thou- 
sand, and Gut ten berg from two thousand to four 
thousand, an increase in every case of practically 
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Place,'" now Military Common, was still in use, the 
dead were buried in ttie First Presbyterian church- 
yard, while the tanners and curriers had lung since 
congregated about " The Swamp " on the south 
side of Market Street. On the edge of the town 
cattle were still pastured on the Salt Meadows, in 
which the cedar stumps of an ancient forest were 
yet to be seen. 

With the new charter Newark advanced rapid- 
ly. New school houses were added to the one 
standing in 1845, and new churches sprung up 
where once had been barren hillsides or tracts of 
half-stagnant marsh. But the panic of 1837 almost 
prostrated the town, the blow falling heavily 
upon the greatest industry of the community, that 
of manufacturing leather products. From 1680, 
when the town meeting resolved that '■ Samuel 
Whitehead should come and Inhabit among us, 
provided he will supply the town with shoes," un- 
til the day of disaster, Newark had devoted the 
industry of her inhabitants to the making of boots 
and shoes, carriage equipments, saddles, and har- 
ness. With the Southern States a trade as large 
as it was profitable had arisen, not only in leather 
products, but in clothing, both for the use of slaves 
and their masters. But in the crash of 1837 every 
important establishment in the city, save one, 
failed to meet its financial engagements. John 
Whitehead, in his history of " The Passaic Val- 
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ley," Bays that skilled workineD, mechaniL-s, and 
artisans walked the streets day after day, seeking 
in vain for employment, and that while Newark 
recovered her lost prestiye it was in other mar- 
kets, as the Southern States never returned to 
their old commercial relations with the city. 

But of the cities enumerated in the census of 
1820 Newark, from 1820 to 1850, owing to the es- 
tablishment of manufactures and the congestion 
of population — notably foreign born, — advanced 
with the far greatest rapidity. From 1820 to 1860 
during no decade was the increase less than fifty- 
eight per cent., while between 1840 and 1850 the 
increase was one hundred and twenty-five per cent. 
During these forty years Newark had grown from 
six thousand five hundred to seventy-two thousand 
in 1860. Thenceforth Newark continually ex- 
ceeded its nearby rival, Jersey City, in actual 
growth. In 1870 Newark's population was one 
hundred and five thousand; in 1880. one hun- 
dred and thirty-six thousand five hundred ; in 
1890, one hundred and eighty-two thousand; in 
1900, two hnndred and forty-six thousand; the in- 
crease from 1890 to 1900 being thirty-five per cent. 
At the base of the hills lying west of Newaj"k i 
^some of the original settlers "took up" land at j 
■the foot of Orange Mountain. Others later came, 
land from the cabins of the pioneers arose the eom- 
Kmunities of Camptown, now Irvington; Tory Cor- J 
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ner, embraced by West Orange; and Cranetown, 
now the residential town of Montclair. By 1796, 
between Montclair and Newark, the valley com- 
munity occupied by the Dods and Baldwins was 
named Bloomfleld in honor of a subsequent gov- 
ernor of New Jersey of that name. In 1812 the 
township of Bluorafield was organized. Of the Or- 
anges, famed for their homes of culture, wealth, 
aud refinement, West Orange was incorporated as 
Fairmount,by the Legislatiire, in 1862. The follow- 
ing year the present designation was adopted. In 
West Orange is Llewellyn Park, of eight hundred 
acres, named in honor of Llewellyn S. Haskell, who 
there created one of the finest resident sites in any 
portion of the world. South Orange as a township 
was set off in 1861, while the village of the same 
name was incorporated in 1869. These with East 
Orange City are essentially a part of the Town of 
Orange, chartered in 1860. 

In considering these immediate environs of 
Newark it may be said that in 1806, for the pur- 
poses of assessment and collection of taxes, New- 
ark Township was divided into three districts or 
wards, known as the Bloomfleld, Newark, and 
Orange wards. Orange, as the generic name of 
this entire community, found its real beginnings 
about 1720, when the Mountain Society of one 
hundred persons erected its first mieeting hoas^^i, 
now represented bv the Fir»t-;PnesT>yf^iaji'phiircb-jjWS_j 
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of Orange. It is only in recent years, with the in- 
troduction of hat making and other small indus- 
tries in its nearby associated towns, that Orai 
has lost its earlier chai'acteristics of growth, 

The City of Paterson stands as the vital illus-- 
tratton of the development of a raanuf a (• luring 
project which in its day was the boldest ever con- 
ceived in the United States. To Alexander Hamil- 
ton, framer of the project, whose master mind 
clarified all the current doctrines concerning tb* 
stimulation and subsequent protection of ho: 
manufactures, the city owes her existence. 

As a political economist Alexander Hamilton 
had held close to the broad proposition that the 
United States, but recently declaring her politic! 
independence, should also as soon as possible 
clare her industrial independence. To accoi 
plish this purpose it was necessarj- that two dis- 
tinct courses be adopted— one the instruction of 
a people unsliilled in manufacture, which could, 
be stimulated by an effective object lesson; 
other by the passage of effective federal legisli 
tion. By first supplying the home market under 
the aegis of a protective tariff the people of the 
STxrnlrf then rearh ofut for the world- 
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for the creation of a great industrial community. 
Both ridiculed and applauded, this scheme of 
many factories, thousands of employees, in short 
this community to supply, with manufactured 
goods the country, if not the world, was as stu- 
pendous as it was novel, as shown by William 
Nelson in 1887 in his monograph on ^^ The Found- 
ing of Paterson as the Intended Manufacturing 
Metropolis of the United States," and later in his 
"Bttstory of Paterson." Men of means were 
dazzled by its possibilities. But while they dis- 
cussed the plan Alexander Hamilton had secured 
from the Legislature of the State of New Jersey 
"an Act to incori)orate the contributors to the 
Society for Establishing Useful Manufactures, 
for the encouragement of the said Society," a 
statute which was passed upon the 22d of Novem- 
ber, 1791. In view of so auspicious a beginning 
the House of Assembly and CJouncil, largely Fed- 
eralistic, gave the promoters of the plan a charter 
containing plenary powers. The " contributors " 
to the society had already subscribed to five thou- 
sand shares of stock at one hundred dollars per 
share, while over two hundred thousand had been 
paid into the treasury. Toward the " Articles not 
prohibited by law," which the society proposed to 
make, the energies of the contributors were first 
directed. All cotton yam in the United States 
had been spun by hand, Sir Richard Arkwright's 
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ideas were not jet generally adopted, cotton fab- 
rics were aelling at the rate of fifty cents per yard, 
and under such conditions tliis one field of opera- 
tion for the society was well nigh limitless. In 
the selection of a site for this new industrial com' 
munity an examination of several localities was 
made, the choice being the Great Fallw of the Pas- 
saic, where abundant water power and neamew 
to tidewater and the New York market were pow- 
erful factors in influencing this decision. 

Except for the farms and their mansions the site 
of Paterson in 1791 was barren of all industrial en- 
terprise. 

In the charter of the Society for Establishing 
Useful Manufactures the capital of the company 
was designated as one million dollars, there being 
ten thousand shares at one hundred dollars each. 
Authorized to hold real and personal property to 
the value of four million dollars, the society waa- 
permitted to deal and trade in " such articles as 
itself shall manufacture and the materials there-' 
of, and in such articles as shall be really and traly 
received in payment or exchange therefor," 
encourage " so useful and beneficial an establ 
ment " the society was to be exempt from 
" taxes, charges, and impositions " during a 
of ten years. Those in the immediate service 
the society were also exempt from all taxes ai 
assessments. 
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Of the francUises granted to the society one of 
the most importaot was the right conferrt'd of dig- 
ging canals and improving river channels, with 
power of condemning land and collecting tolls. 
To the stock of the company the United States 
or the State of New Jersey was authorized to sub- 
scribe to the amount of ten thousand dollars by 
means of a lottery. 

The erection of a municipality comprising all 
inhabitaots within a territory " six miles square,") 
to be called Paterson — in honor of Governor Wil! 
iam Paterson, who had signed the act incorpoi 
ing the society, — was an essential provision of t) 
statute. Of the new corporation the municipal 
officers were a mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, 
twelve assistants, and a town elerh, appointed by 
joint meeting of the I-egislature, while all other 
officers were elected by the qualified voters. The 
officers appointed by the joint meeting, except tl 
town clerk, were made justices of the peace, while 
' any seven were authorized to hold a court of quar- 
ter sessions as well as to act as a court of common 
pleas. In 1792 the composition of the two courts 
was reduced to the twelve aldermen — this char- 
ter in general terms being similar to that granted 
to Trenton during the latter year. 

But the elaborate charter designed for the City 
of Paterson was never carried into effect, and it 
was not until 1831 that Paterson Township was 
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evt off from the old township of Acqa 

of whkli it formed a part, while the atj itaelf i 

incorporaud ia ISoL 

There was in the United States at the time vf ' 
the incorporation of the society a French eogi- 
neer. Major L*EnfaDl, who bad bat recenllT laid 
cot the plana of the new fedwal city — Washing- 
ton. Major L'EDfani wa» an enthosiast, a dream- 
er, who saw in Paterson the possibilitieB of an hi- 
doBtrial capitaL Be seized npoa the broad righiB 
of the charter as an excellent field for operatioa. 
and tnTolred the society in endless expense, pu- 
ticalarlr io attempting to construct a canal be- 
tween PatersoD and the Citj" of Passaic. 

In 1844), br the federal census takeo of the town, 
Paterson had a popalatioa of seven tboosand six 
handred, which increaaed in 1S50 to eleven thoo- 
sand. Until 1870 the increase was practically 
seventy per cent, each decade, the population of 
the city in 1870 being thirty-three tboasand sii 
handred. From 1870 to 1890 the rate of increax 
was practically fifty-two per cent, per decade, 
while from 1890, when the city had seventy-right 
thonsand, to 1900, when the population was one 
hundred and five thousand, the percentage of 
growth was thirty-four per cent. 

One of the most remarkable instances of growth 

in New Jersey is Paseaic City. In 1880 the city 

:_-bad six tbQusand.five hundred, and in 1890 thir 
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teen thousand, an increase of ninety-nine per cent. ; 
in 1900 twenty-seven thousand, in the latter dec- 
ade an increase of one hundred and thirteen per 
cent., identical with the increase of Atlantic City, 
although the causes of development were totally 
different. 
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FOM the days when the mill of Mahlon 
Stacy, at the mouth of the Assan- 
plnk, marked the beginningB of the 
settlement of Trenton its century of 
growth, until 1790, was slow. It was 
upon the 25th of November in that year that Tren- 
ton, by act of the Legislature, became the capital 
of the State. 

As early as September, 1776, Governor Living- 
ston recommended that the capital of the State 
of New Jersey be conveniently located, but in spite 
of the suggestion no definite action was taken. 
Daring the Bevolution the Assembly and Goun- 
cil met at such points as convenience and safety 
required, occasionally visiting Burlington, the 
old capital of West Jersey, and Perth Amboy, the 
old capital of East Jersey. However, with the 
establishment of peace, interest in the subject was 
revived, stimulated by the presence of CJongress 
in Trenton and Princeton, and by the efforts of 
Trenton to secure the federal capital. Thereafter 
that city made several endeavors to become the 
<!apital of the State. 

A conservative spirit desired the retention of 
both Burlington and Perth Amboy, or, in their 
places, Woodbury and New Brunswick. From 
the contentions arising upon the subject a compro- 
mise was effected, and Trenton, conveniently lo- 
cated, was chosen as the seat of government. 
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tic of all municipal corporations of the period. To 
the inhabitants was left as little freedom of polit- 
ical action as they generally possessed under the 
constitution. The trammels of Old-World doc- 
trines regarding borough towns rested heavily 
upon the Legislature. Not yet could the people 
be trusted, and it was with sparing hand that the 
Ck>uncil and House of Assembly doled out a right 
here and a privilege there, retaining to themselves 
in joint meeting, the essentials of local self-gov- 
ernment As in Trenton so it was for many years 
to come in all specially chartered municipal cor- 
porations throughout the State. 

The body corporate of these early cities, allow- 
ing for slight divergencies from the Trenton form 
of government, consisted of a mayor, who was also 
keeper of the city seal, a recorder, who was vice- 
mayor, three aldermen, six assistants, and a town 
clerk, who, known by the name of ^^ The mayor, 
aldermen, and assistants of the City of Trenton," 
were entitled to hold both real and personal prop- 
erty, sue and be sued, and use a common seal. In 
addition the mayor, recorder, and aldermen were 
e^-oificio justices of the peace, duly commissioned 
by the joint meeting of the Legislature. To the 
freeholders and inhabitants of the city was given 
the right of electing at town meeting the six as- 
sistants and town clerk, together with a tax asses- 
sor and collector. 
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Common council, under this dual system, was 
composed of the mayor, recorder, aldermen, and 
assistants, who had the power to make by-laws, 
pass ordinances, and appoint a city treasurer, city 
marshal, clerk of the market, " and such other sub- 
ordinate officers as they may think necessary," 
to which offices the common council could annex 
fees and impose fines for malfeasance. Pines could 
be further imposed by the mayor, recorder, or one 
alderman for Tiolation of ordinances, appeal lying 
to common council, to which body appeals in tax 
assessment matters also lay. Vacancies in the of- 
fices of mayor and recorder were filled by the al- 
dermen selecting one of their number, while in 
case of vacancy in any office whose incumbent was 
elected by the voters the mayor was directed to 
call, " by advertisement or otherwise," a special 
election, giving at least five days' notice to the 
freeholders and inhabitants. Furthermore all 
liquor licenses were granted by common council. 

A striking similarity may be observed in a com- 
parison between the act creating the City of Tren- 
ton and the State constitution. There was the 
centralization of power in the hands of a select 
legislative body, responsible to no one in the exer- 
cise of its functions. The New Jersey constitution 
and the Trenton charter created special tribanala, 
the former making the governor and State council 
a court of appeals, and the latter vesting in the 
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mayor and aldermen of the city the powers of 
jasticee of the peace. Only minor officials were 
elected by the voters, as in the case of the State 
constitution. The prevailing spirit of one was the 
spirit of the other — -the restriction of the franchise 
and the perpetnatioa of a privileged class. 

Under such conditions it was that Trenton be- 
came the capital of New Jersey and a city of the 
commonwealth. 

As Elizabetbtown, the City ot Elizabeth played 
so conspicuous a part in colonial affairs that no 
movement of a political, social, religious, or eco- 
nomic character in the Jerseys but had its ex- 
pression in the life of the village. In the Revolu- 
tion the barest mention of the names of those dis- 
tingnished in the patriot cause reflects every phase 
of that struggle. William Livingston and his 
home, " Liberty Hall," Ellas Boudinot, William 
Burnet, Jonathan Condit, EHas Dayton, Oliver 
Spencer, Matthias Williamson, Aaron Ogden, Will- 
iam de Hart, the Rev. James Caldwell, and Abra- 
ham Clark are but a part of that brilliant galaxy 
of Jerseymen. 

In 1789 the Legislature confirmed Elizabeth's 
borough charter, under which government the 
town continued its existence until 1855, when its 
city charter was granted. In 1812 one of the State 
banks was establish^ in the town, and during the 
industrial activity preceding the panic of 1837 two 
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new enterprises were chartered by the Legislature, 
tbe location of the " plants '' being in Elizabeth. 
One was the EUzabethtown Silk Manufacturing 
Company, the other the New Jersey Gom Elastic 
Manufacturing Company, in the years when experi- 
mentB were being made with sewing machines, an 
enterprise which has given Elizabethport world- 
wide fame. 

Elizabeth has been distinctively a residential 
community, and it was in the city that the system 
of daily " commnting " to New York found its 
earliest permanent manifestation. 

In matter of growth an interestiDg comparison 
may be made between Elizabeth and Trenton. Id 
1820, when the federal census made the first re- 
tnrns for these cities, Trenton contained four thou- 
sand inhabitants, Elizabeth three thousand five 
hundred, and Newark six thousand five hundred. 
Until 1850 the growth of Elizabeth and Trenton 
was almost identical, but in 1860 Trenton, with 
an increase of one hundred and sixty-six per cent, 
during the previous decade, forged ahead. In 
1870 Trenton had twenty-three thousand, being 
two thousand more than Elizabeth. In 1880 Tren- 
ton contained thirty thousand, the excess over 
Elizabeth being about two thousand. In 1890, 
owing to the annexation of tbe contiguoos bor- 
ough of Charobersburg and the Township of Mill- 
ham, Trenton forged ahead to fifty-seven thou- 
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sand, an increase of ninety-two per cent., while 
Elizabeth advaneed to thirty-eight thousand. 
Trenton in 1900 bad seventy-three thousand, Elizar 
beth fifty-two thousand. 

The City of New Brunswick received its first 
incorporation in 1784, after nearly a century of ex- 
istence as a commnnity strongly marked by char- 
acteristics of a group of Hollanders, who about 
1730 came from Albany, New York, and settled on 
the Raritan. This element gave to New BrunB- 
wick a type of life as respectable as it was con- 
servative. To-day the streets nearest the river, 
with their remnants of Dutch architecture, have a 
distinctive touch of the Old World spirit nowhere 
else to be found in the State. 

As the home of Rutgers College, the Theolog- 
ical Seminary of the Reformed Dutch Church, and 
the Grammar School, New Brunswick has been 
closely identified with the progress of secondary 
and higher education in America. After vidssi- 
tndes incident to the Revolutionary War, and the 
lack of financial support, James Parker, of Perth 
Amboy, presented a plot of ground to Queen's Col- 
lege, npoD which, in 1811, the main building of the 
college was completed. In 1825 the Legislature 
of the State, in honor of Colonel Henry Rutgers, 
a patron of the institution, incorporated " The 
Trustees of Rutgers College in New Jersey." 

New Brunswick grew slowly, and by 1840 had 
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only five thousand eight hundred and sixty in- 
habitants. A half century later the city had 
trebled its population, having eighteen thousand 
six hundred and three, which in 1900 bad in- 
creased to twenty thousand and six. From 1840 
to 1870 New Brunswick was a point of distriba- 
tion. As the northern tidewater terminal of the 
Delaware and Raritau Canal, with extensive rail- ^M 
road connections, her river trade was large. lAter ^| 
specialized industries, such as wall paper, rubber, 
and medical supplies, were established in the city. 
From the " Cooper Ferries " Camden, the me- 
tropolis of South Jersey, has grown from a mere 
hamlet to a position of importance. For nearly 
line hundred and fifty years, the lew houses on 
the " Jersey shore " opposite Philadelphia, were 

the homes of plantation owners, the quiet of 

whose farms was broken only by the cry of the ^M 
(ox hunters, the snap of the duelling pistol, or ^M 
// A/ /! y ^^ music and dancing of pleasure parties who 

OLm. /g. ^■^yCAti^ame " over the river." With the construction of 
the Camden and Amboy, the West Jersey system, 
the Burlington County roads, and finally the Gam- ^H 
den and Atlantic, Camden City, like Jersey City,^! 
spread beyond its confines, but, unlike Jersey City, ^* 
was not hampered by marsh land and rocks. 
Manufacturing sites along the creeks, deep water, 
and speedy transportation attracted Philadelphia 
capital until, with the coming of great shipbuild- 
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ing interests, the cily has developed with a rapid- 
ity that can best be told by figures. 

When the census enumerators set down the in- 
habitants of Camden in 1840 there were in the 
town three thousand four hundred residents. By 
1860 these had increased to nine thousand five 
hundred, a gain of one hundred and eighty-one per 
cent. In 1860 there were fourteen thousand, 
and in 1870 twenty thousand, in which year 
Camden, Hoboken, Elizabeth, and Trenton were 
of nearly the same population. But in 1880 Cam- 
den jumped to forty-one thousand, slackening this 
great percentage of growth by 1800 to fifty-eight 
thousand and in 1900 to seventy-six thousand, be- 
ing slightly larger than Trenton. 

Of the cities upon the seacoast the most notable 
is Atlantic City, a town combining the attractions 
of every known resort, yet unique. When the cen- 
sus was taken in 1860 Atlantic City had but seven 
hundred inhabitants, which by 1900 had increased 
to twenty-eight thousand. In the decade between 
1870 and 1880 the Increase amounted to four hun- 
dred and twenty-five per cent., and from 1890 to 
1900 to one hundred and thirteen per cent- In 
this last decade, of the more important seaside 
resorts Cape May City, with two thousand five 
hundred inhabitants, had a permanent increase of 
only one hundred, although in the same county 
Holly Beach borough had increased one hundred 
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per cent Oceau City rose from fuur hundred and 
fifty to thirteen hundred, while Sea Isle City lost 
Bomewhat heavily. Upon the upper New Jersey 
coast Asbnry Park is credited In 1900 with four 
thousand, Seabright borough with one thousand, 
while Long Branch town increased from seven 
thousand in 1890 to nine thousand in 1900. 

Exclusive of the incorporated cities in the State 
to which allusion has been made, some of the 
smaller cities have shown marked growth. Since 
1890 Perth Amboy, owing to the establishment of 
great industrial enterprises, has risen from nine 
thousand five hundred to seventeen thousand 
seven hundred; the increase being largely foreign 
bom. Bridgeton has grown during the same pe- 
riod from eleven thousand five hundred to four- 
teen thousand, Eaat Orange from thirteen thou- 
sand to twenty-one thousand five hundred, Orange 
from nineteen thousand to twenty-four thousand, 
and Plainfield from eleven thousand to fifteen 
thousand. Of other smaller cities a number 
show little or no growth. These are Beverly, 
Bordentown, Burlington, Cape May, Egg Harbor, 
Gloucester, Lambertville, Millville. Rahway, 
Salem, and Woodbury. 

There are in the State of New Jersey one hun- I 
dred and ninety incorporated cities, towns, bor- 
oughs, and vjllagea, althqngh of these sub-divis- ] 
ioQB one only possesses a village government— 
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South Orange. In Bergen County the borough 
form of government is apparently the most popu- 
lar, as of fifty-four incorporated places thirty-six 
are boroughs. A similar proportion of boroughs 
may be found in Cape May County, where of four- 
teen incorporated places eight are boroughs, and 
all of which are seaside resorts. In all of Hudson 
County there are but two boroughs, containing 
but four thousand inhabitants. Mercer, Burling- 
ton, and Passaic Counties contain boroughs with 
but three thousand, and Cumberland County and 
Warren County but one thousand each. In popu- 
lation the boroughs of New Jersey embrace a wide 
range from Surf City in Ocean County, with its 
nine inhabitants, to North Plainfleld, with five 
thousand population. 



THE development of the counties and 
the earlier phases of growth of their 
capitals show, as much as the story 
of the evolution of the great cities, 
the development of the State. The 
movement of population is not lacking in interest, 
in showing the changes that have taken place, by 
decade, during a period embracing the nineteenth 
century. 

Of the thirteen counties of which New Jersey 
was composed in 1790 Hunterdon, with its twenty 
thousand inhabitants, was the most populous, al- 
though Sussex was only slightly less inhabited. A 
group containing between sixteen thousand and 
eighteen thousand embraced Burlington, EiSsex, 
Middlesex, Monmouth, and Morris. Between ten 
thousand and thirteen thousand were Bergen, 
Gloucester, Salem, and Somerset. Cumberland 
had eight thousand and Cape May two thousand 
five hundred. 

In 1800 Hunterdon dropped to fourth place, be- 
ing slightly exceeded by Sussex, Essex, and Ber- 
gen, the most populous county being Sussex, with 
twenty-two thousand five hundred. In 1810, with 
twenty-six thousand inhabitants, Essex led the 
list. Following closely were to be found Bergen 
with twenty-five thousand, Hunterdon with twen- 
ty-four thousand five Hundred, Sussex with twen- 
ty-five thousand five hundred, Monmouth with 

[Vol. 41 
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twenty-two thousand, Morris with twentj-two 
thonsa.Dd, and Middlesex and Qloucester each 
about twenty thousand. The increase of the re- 
maining counties had been slow. 

In 1820 Sussex County reached the zenith of 
growth in population. With thirty-two thousand 
seven hundred it attained the position of the moBt 
populous county in the State. Even E^ssez was 
two thoasand less, and Burlington a thousand 
short of Essex. Hunterdon, however, had a popu- 
lation of twenty-eight thousand and Monmouth of 
twenty-five thousand. 

In the year 1830 a new element came into the 
calculations, namely, Warren County, which wa» 
reported as having a population of nineteen thoi 
sand. Its creation in 1824, from Susses County^ 
tended greatly to reduce the population of tl 
territorial sub-division, throwing Sussex to twMfc*! 
ty thousand. During the decade the increase in 
the County of Essex had been most marked. With 
its forty-two thousand inhabitants, of which twen- 
ty-five per cent were in the City of Newark, it ex- 
ceeded by ten thousand its nearest rivals, Bur- 
lington, Hunterdon, and Monmouth. Gloucester 
since 1730 Jiad-Autceedetl in douMieg its popula- 
tion; Salem and Somerset had in ten years but 
slightly increased. The tide was tuilning; the new 
cities of East Jersey, although scarce commenced. 
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were overshadowmg in point of increase of popu- 
lation the rural counties. 

In the census of 1840 four new counties appear : 
Atlantic, cut off from Gloucester in 1837; Hudson, 
the southern part of Bergen, established in 1840; 
Mercer, comprising parts of Hunterdon, Burling- 
ton, Somerset, and Middlesex Counties, erected in 
1838, and Passaic, the northern portion of Essex 
County and the western part of Bergen County, or- 
ganized in 1837. In these new allotments Bergen 
County suffered heavily, being reduced in popula- 
tion from twenty-two thousand five hundred in 
1880 to thirteen thousand in 1840. Atlantic, with 
its eight thousand five hundred inhabitants, re- 
duced Gloucester from twenty-eight thousand Ave 
hundred to twenty-five thousand five hundred. 
Hudson had about nine thousand five hundred 
people, of whom a third were in Jersey City. In 
the erection of Mercer County, which contained 
twenty-one thousand five hundred inhabitants, 
Hunterdon shrunk from thirty-one thousand to 
twenty-four thousand eight hundred. Of this dif- 
ference four thousand were in the City of Tren- 
ton. Essex, in spite of its growth, was visibly af- 
fected by the loss of Passaic and by the disasters 
of the panic of 1837, increasing but two thousand 
five hundred during the decade. From 1830 to 
1840 Burlington, Cumberland, Morris, Salem, 
Somerset, and Sussex remained almost stationary. 
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Middlesex lost about one thousand, and Cape Ma;, 
after half a century had succeeded with five thou- 
sand three hundred luhabitants in doubling her 
population, the same being true of Moomoutb 
with thirty-three thousand people. m 

The enumeration of 1850 presents in the statOH 
of Essex and Hudson Counties some striktng cod- 
trasts. From forty-five thousand Essex had 
leaped in ten years to seventy-four thousand ; Hud- 
son with twenty-two thousand had more than 
doubled its population. Passaic County, in an 
increase of four thousand, showed the influence of 
Paterson. Two new counties — Camden, estab- 
lished in 1844, and Ocean, in 1850 — had drawn 
largely from Gloucester and Monmouth Counties, 
from which they were respectively set off, Cam- 
den County commenced life with twenty-flve thou- 
sand five hundred inhabitants, Gloucester there- 
by having been reduced from twenty-flve thousand 
five hundred to fourteen thousand five hundred, 
having in 1850 but slightly more population than 
she had In 1790. There were ten thousand people 
in the new Coonty of Ocean. The seashore Coun- 
ties of Atlantic and Cape May remained almost 
stationary. Of Mercer's growth during the decade 
from twenty-one thousand five hundred to twenty- 
eight thousand, Trenton furnished two thousand 
five hundred. Morris, owing to the completion of 
tH^^ofris Canal and the development of the iron 
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mines, increased five thonsand in population. 
Warren and Sussex were equal in population — 
twenty-three thousand. 

The decade between 1850 and 1860 was made 
conspicuous by the creation of a new county. 
Union, formed in 1857, which was created from 
Essex and Middlesex, and started its territorial 
existence with twenty-eight thousand inhabitants, 
of which about eleven thousand five hundred were 
in the City of Elizabeth. In spite of such a drain 
Essex County advanced from seventy-four thou- 
sand to ninety-nine thousand, Newark in the same 
period increasing thirty-three thousand. Hudson 
County advanced from twenty-two thousand to 
sixty-three thousand, practically triplicating its 
population. The overflowing of people from New 
York City increased Bergen County from fourteen 
thousand five hundred to twenty-one thousand five 
hundred; Camden also felt the same influence from 
Philadelphia and gained ten thousand. Mercer, 
with thirty-seven thousand flve hundred, had also 
gained ten thousand, which was Monmouth's in- 
crease. Passaic had about six thousand flve hun- 
dred new inhabitants to her credit. The rural 
counties made normal gains. 

The period from 1860 to 1870, in spite of the dis- 
tractions of the Civil War, marked stupendous 
growths in those counties of East Jersey lying 
within the metropolitan area, even then well de- 
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fined. Hudson doubled its population, baring 
reached in 1870 the total of one hundred and twen- 
ty-nine thousand. Essex, with one hundred and 
forty-four thousand, had increased forty-live thou- 
sand, Bergen had reached thirty thousand, Pas- 
saic had gained fifteen thousand, Union four- 
teen thousand, Morris eight thousand, while Mid- 
dlesex had ten thousand additional population. 
Camden showed a gain of eleven thousand. Typi- 
cal rural counties such as Salem, Somerset, and 
Sussex, whose populations ranged between twen- 
ty-three thousand and twenty-four thousand, had 
gained but little, while Sussex had actually lost. 
Cumberland, however, owing to the development 
of Vineland, Millville, and Bridgeton, had gained 
twelve thousand, Gloucester and Hunterdon each 
about three thousand, and Warren six thousand. 
The closing quarter of the century is distin- 
guished by three characteristics. One finds the 
marvelous growth of the greater and lesser metro- 
politan areas, the territory of New Jersey affected 
by the contiguity of New York City and Philadel- 
phia; the development of the seacoast counties, 
and the practical stagnation of the distinctively 
rural counties. Of the counties within the New 
York metropolitan area Bergen rose between 
1870 and 1900 from thirty thousand to seventy- 
eight thousand, and of all counties in the State 
between 1890 and 1900 Bergen, with sixty-six and 
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one-teDth per cent., had the largeat percentage of 
increase. Essex advanced from one hundred and 
(orty-fonr thousand in 1870 and one hundred and 
ninety thousand in 1880 to two hundred and fifty- 
six thousand in 1890, and to three hundred and 
sixty thousand in 1900 — a brilliant record of 
growth eclipsed by that of Hadson County, which 
by 1890 had doubled its population of 1870, then 
one hundred and thirty thousand, with three hun- 
dred and eighty-six thousand in 1900. Essex's and 
Hudson's increase between 1890 and 1900 was 
forty per cent From 1870 to 1900, the growth of 
Union County was less dramatic, ranging between 
forty-two thousand and one hundred thousand. 
Passaic during these thirty years increased from 
forty-six thousand five hundred to one hundred and 
fifty-five thousand, and Middlesex County from 
forty-five thousand to eighty thousand. Morris 
added twenty-two thousand to her population of 
1870. Briefly and generally stated, in the Coun- 
ties of Berpen, Passaic, Morris. Essex, Hudson, 
Middlesex, and Union, comprising the area of di- 
rect New York metropolitan influence, are to be 
found three-fifths of the residents of New Jersey. 
The lesser metropolitan area, that of Philadel- 
phia, is much less definite in its direct boundaries. 
By implication it may be made to include all of 
Southern and Central New Jersey, although the 
New York influence is strong in Atlantic City and 
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aluug the " shore " of Ocean County, and is felt in 
Vineland and Bridgeton. Trenton marks the j 
point of separation between the induences of New I 
York and Philadelphia, although the towns of the " 
Delaware Valley between Trenton and Phillips- 
bnrg are in closer touch with Philadelphia than 
with New York City. Warren and Susses Coun- 
ties are unassociated, however, with Philadelphia. 

Strictly speaking the metropolitan area of Phila- 
delphia embraces Burlington County, Trenton in 
Mercer County, Camden, Gloucester, Cape May, 
and Salem Counties, and a large portion of Cum- 
berland County, together with Atlantic City. In 
cities, toiwns, and villages within these coantlefl 
there are those who daily transact business in 
Philadelphia, are in fact of the well-defined " com- 
muter " class. It has been from 1870 that the in- 
fluence of Philadelphia has been felt most directly, 
as it has only been within the past thirty years 
that Philadelphians have sought residences in 
New Jersey. 

From 1870 to 1890 Mercer County has doubled 
its population, increasing from forty-sis thousand 
to ninety-five thousand, of which in 1890 there 
were seventy-three thousand in Trenton. Bor- 
lington County has increased but four thousand 
Ave hundred in these thirty years, and from 1890 
to 1900 has actually lost. Camden County has 
risen since 1870 from forty-six thousand to one 
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hundred and seven thousand five handred,GlouceB- 
ter County from twenty-one thousand five hun- 
dred to thirty-two thousaod, Cumberland County 
from thirty-four thousand five hundred to fifty- 
one thousand, and Salem County from twenty-four 
thousand to twenty-five thousand five hundred, 
Thus it may be said that, excluding that portion 
of Mercer County outside of Trenton, in Burling- 
ton, Camden, Gloucester, Salem, and Cumberland 
Counties, together with Atlantic City, one-fifth of 
the people of New Jersey are within the Phila- 
delphia metropolitan area. 

The coastwise Counties of Cape May, Atlantic, 
Ocean, and Monmouth have developed by no 
means regularly between 1870 and 1900. Thus 
Atlantic County, under the inspiration of Atlantic 
City, doubled its population between 1870 and 
1890, and from the latter year with twenty-nine 
thousand inhabitants reached forty-six thousand 
five hundred in 1900. Cape May County in these 
thirty years rose from eight thousand to thirteen 
thouBaiid, and Ocean County from thirteen thou- 
sand to nineteen thousand, a growth largely 
stimulated by the development of Lakewood be- 
tween 1890 and 1900. Monmouth rose from forty- 
six thousand to eighty-two thousand in the thirty 
years, increasing eighteen per cent, from 1890 to 
1900. 

The counties not included in the metropolitan 
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ai-eas or in the seashore list are largely ruraLl 
Their growth has been slow, Hunterdon in 1900, 
with thirty-four thousand six hundred, having lost 
two and four-tenths per cent, since 1900, and hav- 
ing but a thousand more than in 1860. Somerset, 
with thirty-three thousand, baa gained tM» thou- 
sand since 1870, while Sussex, with twenty-four 
thousand, has made a slight gain since 1890, al- 
though the county still has less population than in 
1820. Warren County shows three and four-tenths 
per cent, increase since 1890, having thirty-eight 
thousand inhabitants against thirty-six thousand 
five hundred, both in 1880 and 1890. 

The county capitals, outside the large cities of 
Newark, Jersey City, Elizabeth, Paterson, New 
Brunswick, Trenton, and Camden, may be grouped 
by similarities in social and industrial conditions. 
Those of the three coast counties, Cape May, At- 
lantic, and Ocean, fall under one division. Of 
these Cape May Court House, the county seat of 
Cape May. first appears in history in 1705, when 
the grand jury of the county decided to build a 
small jail " upon the Queen's Highway, eastward- 
ly of Gravelly Run." Stocks and whipping posts 
were ordered at the same tirae. Previous to 1705 
county affairs were transacted at the whaling set- 
tlement of Cape Town or Town Bank, a location 
since swept away by the encroaching waters of the 
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sea. Subsequently the " Court House " was known 
as Middletown, but return was made to the pres- 
ent designation. 

May- s Landing, the town of John May, was cre« 
ated the county capital upon the erection of At- 
lantic County. It was a place of trade, the center 
of those industries characteristic of the ^^ Pines," 
andy like Tom's Biver, the county capital of Ocean, 
had a large seafaring population. 

Of another group the shire towns of Cumber- 
land, Gloucester, Salem, Burlington, and Mon- 
mouth were similar. 

In its early and comparatively rapid growth 
Bridgeton, shortly after the Bevolutionary War, 
attained the distinction of being the most active 
town in the southern portion of New Jersey. By 
the close of the second war with England water 
power had been employed by the iron industries 
centering at the " Bridge," while in 1816 the Cum- 
berland Bank came into existence. In 1836 came 
the Bridgeton Glass Company, and by 1839 two 
Are companies had come into existence. The city 
was incorporated in 1864. 

In 1787 the inhabitants of the Township of 
Deptford were authorized to build a market house 
in the main street of Woodbury. In 1854 Wood- 
bury was incorporated as a borough, having 
grown under measures taken to improve the navi- 
gation of the creek and in the establishment of 
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easy commDiiicatiuD with Phila.de Iphia, In 1870 
Woodbury was chartered as a city. Like Salem 
and Mount Holly, Woodbury was the center of a 
number of small industries, but, being nearer 
Philadelphia than the other towns of tlie group, 
earlier became a residential town for those who 
sought homes in New Jersey. It may be said of 
all the shire towns in the two groups that the 
type of social life was affected by manners aJid 
customs of the South, this being still particularly 
noticeable in Salem. 

Founded in 1676, It was during the three dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century that the ancient 
city of Balem was the most active town south of 
Burlington, and a formidable rival of Bridgeton. 
In 1S22 the Salem Steam Mill and Banking Com- 
pany and in 1825 the Salem Steam Mill and Mann- 
(acturing Company were incorporated. In the lat- 
ter year two fire companies were also incorpo- 
rated. In the later fifties gas and water were in- 
troduced into the city, Salem being chartered in 
1858. 

Mount Holly, the county capital of Burlington, 
has no separate government, being a part of the 
Township of Northampton. In spite of the lack 
of autonomy Mount Holly became a center of im- 
portance early in the last century. With the or- 
ganization of the Farmers Bank in 1815 Meant 
Holly extended its inflnence to Tuckerton. Wood- 
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bary, Freehold, and Trenton. For all the bog iron 
industries in the " Pines " the village was the 
center. Before the opening of the Civil War two 
fire companies, an insurance company, and water, 
gas, and telegraph companies had been organ- 
ized, and efforts had been made to curb and pave ■ 
the streets. For the benefit of Mount Holly there 
had been passed an act — which legislation char- 
acterized the development of nearly every town in 
New Jersey, — a statute preventing swine and 
animals from running at large in the public streets. 

Freehold, the shire town of Monmouth County, 
in 1869, under the provisions of an act for the im- 
provement of the town, felt the spirit of progress 
characteristic of the period. Twelve years pre- 
viously a gaslight company had been organized, 
while as early as 1837 the Monmouth Insurance 
Company had been incorporated, a fact in itself 
indicative of the prominence that Freehold en- 
joyed as a center of county life. 

The remaining group of county capitals, lying in 
the northern portion of the State, are Fleming- 
ton, Hunterdon County; Belvidere, Warren Coun- 
ty; Somerville, Somerset County; Morristown, 
Morris County; and Hackensack, Bergen County. 

Between 1850 and the opening of the Civil Wat 
Flemington enjoj&d alarge measure of prosperity. 
Copper mining near the village, the establishment 
of a bant in 1895, with gas light and water com- 
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panies chartered in 1859, were evidein:e8 of prog- 
ress. In 1870 an act for the improvement of the 
town was passed. 

BelTidere waa incorporated in 1843, although ai 
early as 1828 a manufacturing company bad been 
located in the town and in 1830 the Belvidere 
Bank had been chartered. 

The advantageous position of Somerville made it 
a distinctively manufacturing community. When 
the Somerville Water Power Company came into 
existence, in 1840, there had been incorporated in 
the town an aqueduct company, in 180T, a manu- 
facturing and a mining company, and a plant for 
making pine and types. Between 1840 and 1860 
^iuth esterprises as rope and bagging, cotton and 
____^_ n, and gutta percha were located in the vil- 
^^la^f In 1863 an act for the improvement of Som- 
CTv^le was passed, gas having been introduced iaJ 
1^. * 

35he incorporation of Morristown in 1865 fol- 
lowed late in the period of permanent growth of 
flie «oinmunity. In 1799 the Aqueduct company 
.Mad come-^to existence, followed in 1812 by the 
pStttte Bank. In 'lS36 came the Morris County 
. EfeAk and in 1862 the Morristown Bank. By 1856 
gas w6a used, while nearly twenty years before 
afire engine company had been incorporated. And 
to the credit of Morristown it may be said that 
the machinery of thie " Savannah," the first steam- 
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ship to cross the Atlantic Ocean, was constructed 
at the Vail Works at Speedwell, near Morristown, 
in 1825, while the first successful experiments 
with the electro-magnetic telegraph, based upon 
the discoveries of Professor Henry, of Princeton 
Ck>llege, were made by Vail and Morse at Speed- 
well Works, in 1838. 

Although the Sussex Bank had been established 
at Newton as early as 1818 it was not until 1864 
that Newton was incorporated. In 1850 the Legis- 
lature chartered the fire department, the gas com- 
pany coming into existence in 1860. 

With the act of 1853, authorizing the inhabit- 
ants to enclose the public green, an era of public 
improvements was inaugurated in Hackensack. 
Three years thereafter the citizens were given leg- 
islative right to improve their sidewalks. In 1861 
a gas light company was incorporated, in 1864 
the fire department was chartered, and in 1869 
the water company came into being. Further 
stimulus was given the development of the town 
by the incorporation, in 1868, of the Improvement 
Commission, while in 1870 the Bergen County Sav- 
ings Bank received its charter. The town now has 
three or four banks and trust companies. But it 
takes greater pride in the handsome Johnson Pub- 
lic Library building, costing nearly f70,000, the 
gift in 1901 of First Assistant Postmaster-General 
William M. Johnson. 
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FROM the time of the colony with its 
haphazard methods of edacation the 
State of New Jersey moved slowly 
toward a plan of governmental con- 
trol of public education. Many yeara 
were to elapse ere the doctrine became prevalent 
that the State " owes " its children an education, 
years in which men who fought for some uniform- 
ity in methods of instruction and State aid were 
regarded as visionary if not fanatical. In the evo- 
lutionary growth positive signs of future develop- 
ment appear in the period between the close of the 
Revolution and the opening of the new century. 
As early as 1783 " an act for the promotion and 
encoaragement of literature " was passed, while in 
1794 a statute provided for the incorporation of 
trustees, not exceeding seven, who were empow- 
ered to organize societies for the advancement of 
learning. Under this act several academies, some 
of which are still existent, were organized, while 
others received special charters. Among these in- 
stitntions were the academies at Hackensack and 
Trenton, while later academies were established in 
Belleville, Bridgeton, Newark, and Paterson. 

The actual beginnings of the public school sya* 
tem, as pointed out in Dr. David Murray's " His- 
tory of Education in New Jersey," began as early 
as 1803. In that year there was reprinted in Tren- 
ton an edition of Thomas Jefferson's " Notes," 
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wherein, for Virginia, was urged a three-grade 
aystem of public schools. Among men in New Jer- 
sey to whom Jefferson's arguments appealed with 
great force was John Parker, of Perth Amboy, 
who from 1806 to 1819, with the exception of one 
year, represented Middlesex County in the House 
of Assembly. During that period he continually 
ni^ed the cause of popular education, and after 
the defeat of several plans saw the goal gained, 
when upon the 5th of February, 1817, there wa* 
introduced in the Legislature " An act to create 
a fund for the support of free schools," which 
passed the House of Assembly on the lltb of that 
month and Council upon the following day. The 
statute waa hedged in by a provision, adopted in 
the constitution of 1844, that the school fund was 
to be sacredly devoted to the purposes intended, 
and not subject to legislative borrowing, appro- 
priation, or use for any other object, and its con- 
trol was placed in the hands of the governor, the 
vice-president of Council, the speaker of the House 
of Assembly, the attorney-general, and the secre- 
tary of state. Certain United States bonds, bank 
stocks, and other securities were set apart for the 
fund. In 1871 the moneys received from the sale 
and rental of lands under water owned by the 
State were made a part of the fund, which now 
amounts to three million seven hundred thousand 
dollars. The fund is under the control of the 
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" Trustees of the Fund for the Support of Free 
Schools," the board beiug composed of the gov- 
ernor, attorney-general, secretary of state, state 
comptroller, and state treasurer. 

In 1820 the Legislature authorized the several 
townships to levy a tax for the education of " such 
poor children as are paupers, belonging to the said 
township, and the children of such poor parents, 
resident in said township, as are or shall be, in 
the judgment of said committee, unable to pay 
for schooling the same." This law remained in 
force for Bome years, being amended from time to 
time and in such a manner as to provide for free 
schools for such time as the moneys received from 
the school fund and from local taxation would 
permit, and allowing tnition fees for the remain- 
der of the year. Under the stimulus of the law of 
1820 the American Bible and New Jersey Mission- 
aiy Societies also engaged in an educational 
propaganda which included the building of 
schools and the hiring of teachers. These organi- 
zations employed an agent to gather statistics con- 
cerning illiteracy in the State and to arouse public 
sentiment. 

It was in the latter part of 1828 that, in response 
to a call, " friends of education " met in Trenton. 
In a widely circnlated report, the data for which 
were secured bj Chief Justice Charles Bwing, 
Canal Commissioner John Neely Simpson, and 
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United States Senator Theodore Frelinghuysen, as 
well as by local sub-committees, most of the coon- 
tiea were treated in detail. From this report it is 
learned that in 1828 Morris probably enjoyed more 
than any other county " the advantages and bless- 
ings of education." It was a lamentable fact that 
there were in New Jersey no less than twelve thou- 
sand children destitute of instruction, while to 
remedy the general evil of incompetent instructors 
a member of the Essex County sub-committee rec- 
ommended the establishment of a normal school 
for the special training of teachers. The contest 
for a system of popular education then broadened. 
For nearly thirty years came the demand for 
teachers especially trained, and it was in 1^5 
that the State Normal School was established in 
Trenton. With it was created a Model School, in 
which the normal students, pledging themselves 
to teach for two years after graduation, find an 
opportunity for practice teaching. At Beverly 
shortly before the opening of the Civil War the 
Farnum Preparatory School was presented to the 
State by virtue of the provisions of the will of Paol 
Farnum. Another State educational institution 
is the School for the Deaf, which is located in 
Trenton, and which was established in 1882. Prior 
to that date the deaf children of New Jersey were 
et^ucated atj.the expense of the State i 
','i\)rk and Pennsylvania. 
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The Manual Training and Industrial School for 
CSolored Youth, located at Bordentown, was estab- 
lished in 1894, and was under the care of a sepa- 
rate board of trustees. In 1900 it was placed un- 
der the care of the State board of education. It 
was not until 1871 that legislation was had provid- 
ing for a State school tax, and making the schools 
absolutely free to all the children in the State of 
New Jersey. 

As delineated by J. Brognard Betts, in the 
" New Jersey Hand Book/' the school system of 
New Jersey, as at present established, consists of 
a State board of education, appointed by the gov- 
ernor, which board appoints the county superin- 
tendents of schools, makes rules for the holding of 
teachers' institutes, the examination of teachers, 
and for carrying into effect the school laws of the 
State. 

The State superintendent of public instruction, 
an office created in 1846, has general supervision 
over the schools, and by law is made a court of 
private jurisdiction, having the power to investi- 
gate and decide, subject to appeal to the State 
board of education, all disputes that arise under 
the school laws, and may enforce his decision by 
withholding all school moneys from the district 
until his decision has been obeyed. 

The county superintendents have supervision 
over the schools in their respective counties, ap- 
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portion the scliool moneys, license teachers, and, 
together with the local boards of education, pre- 
scribe the courseB of study for their respective 
counties. 

The entire State is divided into school districts^ 
each city, town, and township constitating a sepa- 
rate district. There are two classes of districts. 
The first class includes the cities and large towns. 
In these districts members of the boards of educa- 
tion may be appointed by the mayor or elected by 
the people. The second class includes the town- 
ships and small boroughs. In these districts the 
members of the boards of education are elected and 
all appropriations are made by direct vote of the 
people. 

The Legislature, recognizing the value of man- 
ual training, passed a law in ISSl providing that 
whenever a school district established a maDual 
training school, or added manual training to the 
course of study pursued in the public schools of 
the district, the State would appropriate each year 
an amount equal to the sum raised in the district 
for that purpose, provided that the total annua) 
appropriation by the State to a district should not 
exceed five thousand dollars. 

The State gives to each school annually ten dol- 
lars, provided such school raises a like sum, to be 
Dsed for the purchase of apparatus or to maintain 
a library for the nse of the pupils; also to each 
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couDtj a sum not exceeding one hundred dollarti 
annually, upon like condiUons, for the purpoee of 
providing pedagogical librarieB for the use of the 
teachers. 

In order that the health of the children may be 
protected the law provides that all school houses 
shall have at least eighteen square feet of floor 
apace and two hundred cubic feet of air space per 
pupil; that the light area must equal at leasti 
twenty per cent, of floor space; that there must be 
an approved system of ventilation; and that thi 
light must be admitted only from the left and rear 
of classrooms. Id order that these provisions of 
the law shall be obeyed all plans for school houses 
must be submitted to the State board of education 
for approval. E^ch district is also authorized to 
employ a medical inspector, whose duty it shall be 
to look after the sanitary condition of the school 
property, to inspect the pupils, and to give instruc- 
tion to the teachers. 

The constitution provides that the State shall 
provide free education for all children between 
the ages of five and eighteen years, but the Legis- 
lature, recognizing the value of kindergarten and 
higher education, has provided that children be- 
tween the ages of four and twenty years may be 
admitted to the public schools. 

Funds for the support of public schools are de- 
rived from five sources, viz. : State school fund. 
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State fund, State school tax, interest of surplus 
revenue, and local tax. The appropriation from 
the State school fund amounts to two hundred 
thousand dollars per annum. 

Aside from the public school system the acade- 
mies and secondary schools of New Jersey have 
given the State prominence as an educational cen- 
ter in America. Considered by counties, a plan 
followed in a recent monograph issued by the 
United States bureau of education, schools of 
eminence in Bergen have been the Bergen Ck)lum- 
bia Academy, 1790-1813; Lafayette Academy, 
1825-1853; and Washington Academy, 1769-187L 

In Burlington City, as early as 1722, Bishop 
Talbot urged the establishment of a free school, 
and it is greatly to the credit of the Episcopalians 
that both Saint Mary's Hall, a school for girls, 
founded in 1837, and Burlington College, for boys, 
chartered in 1846, were under the auspices of that 
denomination. In Mount Holly the Lancaster sys- 
tem of teaching was introduced at the old acad- 
emy. 

Cumberland County has at Bridgeton both the 
West Jersey Academy, opened in 1854 under Prefl- 
byterian auspices, and the South Jersey Institutei 
incorporated in 1866. 

In 1792 the famous Newark Academy WM 
opened in E^sex County, while a number of pri- 
vate institutions are located in the towns nearby. 
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In Hudson County the Hasbrouck Institute, es- 
tablished in 1856, and the Hoboken Academy, 
chartered in 1860, are prominent. At Hoboken is 
located the Stevens Institute of Technology, 
opened in 1871 through the munificence of Edwin 
A. Stevens, who by will richly endowed a prospec- 
tive institution of learning. 

In Mercer, in the city of Trenton, was located an 
academy founded in 1781, and continued until 
1885. Here are established the Normal School 
and its adjunct, the Model School. Near the city 
in Lawrenceville, is the Lawrenceville School, 
which is one of the three leading preparatory 
schools of tlie United States, and which was mag- 
nificently endowed by the trustees of the estate of 
the late John C. Green. At Hightatown is located 
Peddle Institute, under the auspices of the Baptist 
Church, its endowment being largely the gifts of 
the late Thomas B. Peddie and Mrs. Peddle, of 
Newark; and at Pennington is a famous seminary 
under the control of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

Monmouth County has had in Freehold the 
academy founded in 1831, the Boys' Institute, es- 
tablished in 1847, and the Young Ladies' Semi- 
nary, created in 1844, while Morris County has had 
academies in Morristown and Saccasnnna, beside 
many private schools. 

At Somerville, in Somerset Gonnty, an academy 
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wa8 founded in 180il| while a Bimilar institation 
was erected in Bound Brook in 1800. 

In Warren County are the Blair Presbyterial 
Academy, at Blairstown, the gift of the late John 
I. Blair, which school waa originally established 
in 1848, and the Oentenary Collegiate Institute of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, located at Hack* 
ettstown. The institute was dedicated in 1874. 

The theological seminaries in the State are 
those of the Reformed Church in America, located 
at New Brunswick, the Princeton Theological 
Seminary, the Drew Theological Seminary at Mad- 
ison, and the German Theological School of 
Newark. 



CHAPTER XIX 

New Jkusey's Toro(;RAPHv and Economic 

Geology 

Contribute hy John C. 8mi>ck, from % monograph to " V^w Jtmj H«BJ^>ook ' 
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palachian zone, iDcludiog the KittatiDoy Moud- 
tain and the Kittatinnj Valley; 2, the Highlands; 
3, the red sandstone or Triasoic area; 4, the 
coastal plain. These divisions are based on both 
the geology and the topography, the geologic 
structure and the topographic features being 
closely related and explanatory of the surface con- 
figuration and conditions. j 

The Appalachian zone iocludeB the Kittatinnjr 1 
or Blue Mountain, and the Kittatinny Valley oc- 
cupying the northwestern portion of the State. 
This level-topped and narrow range is rough, 
rocky, and heavily wooded, and extends across 
New Jersey from the New York State line, where 
it is known as the Shawangunk Mountain, to the 
Delaware Biver at the Delaware Water Gap. At 
High Point, near the northernmost point of the 
Btate, it is 1,804 feet high, which is the greatest 
elevation of the State. The Kittatinny Valley, ten 
to thirteen miles wide, is shut in by the Kittatinny 
Mountain on the northwest and by the Highlands 
on the southeast. It is characterized by high, roll- 
ing hills and minor valleys, pleasing landscapes 
and beautiful farming country. This valley is con- 
tinuous, on the northeast, with the valley of 
Orange County in New York, and to the southwest 
stretches away into the great Cumberland Valley 
of the Atlantic slope of the continent 

The Highlands cross New Jersey in a general j 
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north-northeast and sonth-southwest direction. 
The surface of this zone is hilly-moantainous, and 
is made up of several parallel ridges, separated by 
deep and generally narrow valleys. The latter are 
like the Kittatinny Valley — smooth — and are 
largely cleared and in farms. The mountain 
ranges are remarkably uniform in height This 
division may be considered as a seaward-sloping 
tableland, whose northwest side has an elevation 
of one thousand to fifteen hundred feet above the 
ocean and its southeastern side six hundred to 
nine hundred feet above the sea. In the northern 
part there are several well-known lakes elevated 
amid the mountains — ^Hopatcong, Greenwood, 
Macopin, Splitrock, Oreen, Wawayanda, and 
Budd's being the more important of these natural 
upland sheets of water. 

The red sandstone plain or Triasoic area, also 
called the Piedmont Plain, on its northern border 
is bounded by the Highlands. On the southeast 
this third great topographic zone merges into the 
clays and marls of the coastal plain. It is sixty- 
seven miles long and thirty miles wide at the 
Delaware River. The trap-rock ridges, known as 
Palisades, Watchung, Sourland, Cushetunk, and 
other mountain ranges, rise abruptly above the 
general level of the sandstone plain. They are 
generally forested, whereas the sandstone country 

is nearly cleared and in farms. These mountains 
rvoi. 4] 
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rise four hundred to nine hundred feet above sea 
level. The drainage is largely by the Hackensack, 
Passaic, and Karitan Bivers and their tributaries. 
The last of the zones, known as the coastal 
plain, includes all the country southeast of the 
Triasoic sandstone area and borders the ocean. 
This zone is one hundred miles long from Sandy 
Hook to Salem City and is ten to twenty miles 
wide. The surface is hilly in part, but with gentle 
slopes, except where some of the streams have 
cut their way through its earthy beds and formed 
steep-sided stream valleys. The Navesink High- 
lands and the Mount Pleasant hills are the high- 
est lands in this zone. The drainage is by many 
tributaries westward into the Delaware and by 
the Atlantic coast streams into the Atlantic 
Ocean. In the northwestern part of this zone 
there are clay beds and greensand marls, which 
make the outcrop on the surface in places; on the 
southeast there are sands, clays, and gravels, and 
fringing the sea a narrow range of sand hills or 
coastal dunes. 

GEOLOGICAL FOKALATIONS 

In 1836 began the first geological survey of the 
State of New Je^ey, which had been ordered by 
act of the Legislature during the preceding year. 
Both in 1836 and 1840, under the direction of the 
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late Professor Uenry D. Rogers, the results of this 
survey were published. In 1854 the survey was 
reorganized under the direction of former State 
Geologist William M. Kitchell. This survey was 
continued until 1857. Since 1864 the work of the 
survey has been uninterrupted, the late Pro- 
fessor George H. Cook being, by the act of organi- 
zation, constituted State geologist. The yearly re- 
ports of the work of the survey indicate a close 
study of the geologic structure and intelligent 
mapping of the formations. 

In general the geologic structure of the State is 
80 related to the topography that observations 
concerning the physical features give a satisfac- 
tory clue to such structure. All of the larger 
geological formations of the United States, except 
coal, occur in parallel zones, as has been indicated. 
These formations extend from northeast to south- 
west, and a section line across the State from Port 
Jervis southeast to the ocean crosses them nearly 
at right angles to their trend. The oldest geolog- 
ical formations in the State are the crystalline 
rocks of the Highlands. Granite, gneisses, and 
other crystalline schistose rocks and beds of mag- 
netic iron ore make up the mass of these mountain 
ranges. These rocks are generally much tilted in 
position, almost on edge, and are also much 
faulted. They strike northeast and southwest and 
dip to the southeast or northwest. The iron ores 
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and zinc ores which are miued in the State are 
found in these formatioDS. The granite, gneiss, 
and crystalline limestone or marble, used in build- 
ing, are also from these Highland formations. 

The Paleozoic rocks are found in the valleys in- 
cluded in the Highlands, in the Kittatinny Valley 
and Kittatinny Mountain, and in the Green Pond 
and Copperas Mountains. Cambrian, Silurian, 
and Devonian are represented, and the rocks are 
limestones, slates, sandstones, and siliceous con- 
glomerates. The magnesian limestones and the 
slates constitute wide belts in the Kittatinny Val- 
ley, the Musconetcong, Pohatcong, Pequeet, and 
other valleys. The Kittatinny Mountain mass 
consists of sandstones and conglomerates of the 
Oneida and the Medina epochs of the Silurian age. 
In the valley of the Upper Delaware, west of this 
mountain, there are narrow belts of waterUme, 
Lower Helderberg and Upper Helderberg, fossil- 
iferous limestones, with Marcellus shale as the 
highest member of the Devonian within the State. 
The Green Pond Mountain rocks also have been 
referred to the Oneida horizon. The limestones 
and slates are the formations on which the rich 
wheat lands of Warren County and the dairy 
farms of Sussex are situated. Stone for building, 
slate for roofing and flagging stone, and limestone 
for lime and cement, are quarried in the Paleozoic 
areas. Copper, lead, and zinc ores, and barite, 
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limonite, or brown hematite, and glass saod have 
been worked in many localities. 

The red shales and sandstones and the included 
trap-rocks of the northern-central part of the 
State are referred to the Jura-Trias of Mesozoic 
time. The sandstone beds dip in general toward 
the northwest, at a low angle of inclination in the 
sandstone. The erupted trap-rocks form long 
ranges of steep-sloping hills or mountains, often 
crescentic in form. A great deal of excellent sand- 
stone for building and stone for road-making Is 
quarried in this formation. Copper ores occur in 
the sandstone near the trap-rock or at their junc- 
tion. Barite also has been mined in the sandstone 
at one locality. 

The cretaceous rocks of the State include the 
clay district of Middlesex County and the green- 
sand marl developed in Monmoath County and 
thence southwest to Salem County. A large 
amount of clay is dug in the Raritan clay district. 
The greensand marl, dug in shallow pl^s general- 
ly, and in numberless localities, has had a wide 
use locally as a fertilizer. 

The formations of the coastal plain zone, later 
than the cretaceous beds, are greensand marls of 
the Eocene, clays and sands of the Miocene, and 
the clays, sands, and gravels of the Post Tertiary. 
They are recognized in a fourfold division, and 
are known as Beacon Hill, Bridgeton, Pensauken, 
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and Cape May formations. Clays and sands for 
brick, terra-cotta, and pottery, marls for fertilizer, 
glass sands, and gravel for road-building are dng 
in these formations. 

In the northern part of the State there are sui^ 
face formations of glacial epochs, and the ter- 
minal moraine of the last glacial ice is traced from 
Perth Amboy by Morristown and Hackettatown 
to Belvidere on the Delaware. 

Allurial deposits of recent time are recognized 
in the river valleys and in the tidal marshes and 
in some of the freah-water swamps. 

ECONOMIC GEOLOGY 

Of the iron-mining industry, largely located in 
Morris and Warren Counties, the magnetic iron 
ores form the basis. Of about seventeen active 
iron mines, in 1900, the output amounted to aboat 
342,000 gross tons, while the mines of limonite, or 
brown hematite, and of red hematite are not 
worked. Since the decline of the bog iron indus- 
try in the southern and central portions of the 
State such ores have had no market since the mid- 
dle of the last century. 

The output of zinc, in 1900, amounted to 195,000 
tons, the ores being red oxide, silicate, and frank- 
Unite. The zinc deposits of Ogdensburg and 
Franklin Furnace in Sussex County are the most 
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famous, although other localities where zinc 
blende occurs have been exploited, but have not 
been developed into mines. 

Copper ores, usually of low grade, are widely 
distributed throughout the red sandstone zone. 
Lead, in the form of galena, has been mined in 
Sussex County. Arsenical and nickeliferous pyri- 
tes also occur, but not to any workable extent. 

Graphite is disseminated widely in the crystal- 
line schistose rocks of the Highlands. Mines have 
been opened and worked, irregularly, at Bloom- 
ingdale. High Bridge, and near Peapack. 

Molbydenum occurs in form of molybdic sul- 
phide at the Ogden mines and at the Hude mine, 
Sussex County, but is not worked. 

Barite has been found in quantity for mining 
near Newton, Sussex County, and at Hopewell, 
Mercer County. 

Clays are found throughout New Jersey. There 
are numerous beds of Are clay, stoneware or pot- 
ter's clay, and clay used in the manufacture of 
paper, terra cotta, pipes, and bricks. The district 
at the mouth of the Baritan River produces, for 
its own establishments and more distant points, 
a vast tonnage of fire and ware clay. The large 
openings are near Woodbridge, Perth Amboy, 
Sand Hills, South Amboy, Sayreville, and Ches- 
quake. Clays for ware and for terra-cotta are ob- 
tained at various points, notably near Trenton and 
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at Palmyra. Fire clays are found along the line 
of the New Jersey Southern Railroad, a large 
works being located at Winslow. 

Brick-earth, or brick-clay, is found in thick beds 
along the Raritan River and Raritan Bay, along 
the Delaware, on the Hackensack, and there are 
very large brickyards on these navigable, tidai 
waters, which make a large part of the brick nsed 
in structural work in New York and Philadel- 
phia. Fire-sand, kaolin, and feldspar, as well as 
fire-clay, are also dug extensively in the Barilan 
clay district and pat into fire-brick. The supply 
of glass saud in the coastal plain is practically 
iDexbaustible. 

Of building stone granite has been quarried at 
Charlottenburg in Morris County, and Pochuck 
Mountain in Sussex County. Gneisses, for heavy 
bridge work, are quarried at Dover. Sandstone 
quarries at Avondale, Newark, Paterson, Uttle 
Palls, Haledon, Stockton, and Greensburg, or Wil- 
burtha produce brownstone for cot work, while 
trap-rock, widely distributed and accessible to 
railroads and canals, has been most successfully 
used on State roads. 

The marbles of the State are not at present 
worked, while slate for roofing has been quarried 
at the Delaware Water Gap, and at Newton and 
Lafayette in Sussex County. Flagging-stone quar- 
ries are opened near Deekertown in Sussex Conn- 
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1y, at Milford on the Delaware, and at Woods- 
ville in Mercer CJounty. The Green Pond Moun- 
tain range also affords a flagstone. Limestone, 
suitable for the manufacture of Portland cement, 
is quarried extensively near Phillipsburg in War- 
ren County. Lime is made from limestone in large 
quantities at McAfee Valley, Sussex County, and 
at other i>oints in the northern part of the State. 
The natural fertilizers, as greensand marl, white 
calcareous marls, muck, or peat, are common. 

MISCBLLANBOUS FORMATIONS 

Infusorial earth occurs in workable quantity 
near Drakesville, Morris County, while manganese 
ore has been mined near Clinton, Hunterdon Coun- 
ty. Two mines for mica have been opened, both 
in Warren County, and steatite occurs in Marble 
Mountain, and in Jenny Jump Mountain in War- 
ren County. Apatite, with magnetite, makes a 
large deposit near Ferromont, Morris County. 
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UCH support as the State and colonj of 
New Jersey gave her agricultural in- 
terests previous to the opening of the 
Civil War was largely of indirect 
and generally unsatisfactory charac- 
ter. Such acts as were passed fall naturally un- 
der certain well-defined classes. There was a long 
series of statutes offering rewards for the heads 
or pelts of wolves and other destructive animals, 
another list of acts prohibiting the firing of woods 
and meadows, while a third series embraced laws 
of a special character enabling owners of marsh 
land to bank and drain their properties. It was 
not until the opening of the Revolution that the 
raising of sheep received the attention of the coun- 
ty committees of correspondence, unless the act of 
1775 to prevent rams from running at large be ex- 
cepted. One may search in vain for colonial laws 
creating bounties to be paid for the cultivation of 
new and useful crops— legislation which would 
probably have been throttled by the advisers of 
the King. 

One act of the immediate post Revolutionary 
period has been quite forgotten, but which in its 
days promised a new era for the State. That it 
failed of its purpose was probably due to the ad- 
vent of the French Revolution, although the act 
itself shows that as cordial relations existed in 
1786 between New Jersey and the French people 
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as later existed when Joseph Bonaparte coltivated; 
his gardens in Bordentown. Upon March 3, 17^ 
the Legislature of the State of Xew Jersey psson 
an act enabling Andrfe Micbaax, " Botanist of E 
Most Christian Majesty," to purchase a tract a 
land not exceeding two hundred acres, to he a 
propriated to the sole " Parposes of a Botaoici 
Garden." Michaox, who was an alien and onaU 
to hold land except by express act of the Legisl*> 
ture, according to the preamble of the statute, hai 
been "employed for several Years in the InTes&< 
gation of natural Cariosities in Persia and ottafl 
Parts of Asia." Commissioned by the King ( 
Stance to travel through the United States u 
" establish a botanical Intercoarse and Con 
spondence " between France and the new repal 
lie, Micbaux was folly empowered to obtain t 
Prance, at the expense of the King, " any TpM 
Plant, or Vegetable that may be wanting " in t 
United States, and to send in exchange " all thi 
Curiosities which may serve to extend botanidl 
Knowledge and increase the Enjoyments of tM 
Gifts of Nature." Michaux desired to establiiB 
" near Bergen " a botanical garden of aboat thirty 
acres " in order to make useful experiments with 
Respect to Agriculture and Gardening," intend- 
ing, at that point, " to make a Depository not o 
i>f French jind American Plants, but of all otl 
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Productions of the World, which may be drawn 
from the King's Garden at Paris," 

It was in 1855 that the I.egislature passed an 
act directly promoting the agricultural interests 
of the State, while in 1840 the New Jersey State 
Agricultural Society was incorporated. In 1873 
the State board of agriculture was organized, its 
membership including representatives of all agri- 
cultural and horticultural societies, farmers' 
clubs, granges of the Patrons of Husbandry, and 
other agricultural associations. In the same year 
the State grange was founded, while the State 
Horticultural Society came into existence in 1875. 
With elaborate investigationB and excellent re- 
ports, the State board of agriculture has extended, 
since 1890, its scope of influence by the orgauiza- 
tion of what are termed Farmers' institutes. In 
addition to these the county boards of agriculture, 
which are auxiliary to the State board and are 
peculiar to the New Jersey system, hold meetings 
quarterly or of tener throughout the year. 

Of many local agricultural societies in the State 
of New Jersey the earliest of which any record 
has been presei-red Is the " Cumberland County 
Agricultural Society," which lived from 1821 to 
1837. In 1856 an agricultural and horticultural 
society was incorporated for that county. 

Throughout the southern portion of the State 
there were a large number of such organizations. 
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In Atlantic County, in 1859, the German vint- 
ners were organized, the rights of which associa- 
tion in 1888 were merged into a society incorpor 
ated in 1875. In 1860 Cape May County had an in- 
corporated agricultural association, and in 1871 a 
new society for that county was established. Salem 
County in 1854 had such an association, wMle the 
West Jersey Association, chai-tered in 1872, em- 
braced both that county and the County of 
Gloucester. The " Farmers' Aasociation " of Cam- 
den County came into existence in 1872, while the 
" People's " Society, in 1860, embraced the five 
counties in the old first congressional district 

The Burlington County Association was incor- * 
porated in 1852, although organized in 1847, while 
Ocean County had a similar organization in 1872. 
As early as 1838 Monmouth County had a short- 
lived society, and in 1857 a new -society was or- : 
ganized. The first association of this character la 1 
Middlesex County was established in Jamesbnrg. 

In Mercer County Princeton had a society in 
1835. From this agricultural association in 1839 
a movement grew which led to the formation of i 
the State society in 1840. The county association I 
was incorporated in 1865. In 1867 the " Central " J 
Aasociation embraced the interests of this and] 
nearby counties. 

Hunterdon County's Agricultural Society waa I 
incorporated in 1856, while Somerset's was char- | 
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tered in 1 S55 and the " Franklin," of the latter 
county, in 1857. Morris in 1858, Susses in the 
same year and reorganized in 1880, Warren in 
1859, Bergen in 1859, and Passaic in 1863 were the 
counties in which agricultural societies were in- 
corporated upon the respective dates, some of these 
having racetracks on their grounds. 

In 1867 Union and Middlesex Counties each had 
an incorporate society. The " Esses County Socie- 
ty for the Promotion of Agriculture, Horticulture, 
and Manufactures," organized in 1844, became the 
" Esses County Institute " in 1847, while in 1864 
the agricultural society for the county was char- 
tered by the Legislature. In the latter year the 
Hudson County society was incorporated. 

New Jersey, with her diversified soils, early sup- 
plied the Philadelphia and New York markets. 
Prom the beginnings of " river trade " the sloops 
and shallops of the farmers of this State could be 
found at the wharves along the Delaware and 
Hudson. This was particularly noticeable by the 
year 1830, when the pressure of urban population 
had made by this time a demand for country prod- 
uce. From Bergen County, with a soil well 
adapted for vegetables, apples, and strawberries, 
Hackensack and Harrington supplied a part of 
the New York market, dairies being located 
in variou!> parts of old Franklin township. So 
important had the industry become 

rvoi. *i 
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as 1833 the New York and Bergen Dairy Company 
was chartered. E^om North Bergen came vege- 
tables, while the butter of Sus8ex County found a 
ready sale. 

From Salem County Philadelphia drew much of 
her supplies — wheat, rye, oats, Indian com, and 
vegetables. With the completion of the Camden 
and Amboy Kailroad stimulus was given to 
farmers to turn from the cultivation of cereals 
and pork to market gardening. As early aa 1838 
an occasional two-ear train called the " Pea line " 
was run over the road from Camden to New York. 
During 1839 it ran daily, with such good results 
that the directors of the road, in 1840, reporting 
to the Legislature, proudly alluded to the fact that 
the train was frequently laden with peas, potatoes, 
asparagus, and live stock, "and," contiiiaes the re- 
port, " upon one occasion (as incredible aa it mi 
seem) 30 tons of green corn." 

Since that time the market for small fruits and 
vegetables has been vastly extended. Peaches are 
found in every portion of the State, the special 
area being northwest of a line beginning north 
Trenton, thence to Summit, Caldwell, Pomptou, 
and Ringwood. Of this section Sussex and Hnn- 
terdon Counties lead. A conservative estimate 
places the value of the crop of 1900 at |1,100,000. 
Apples are produced with greatest profit in thi« 
area and in the western parts of Burlington and 
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Gloucester Counties. Monmouth, Camden, and 
parts of Burlington and Glonceeter grow immense 
quantities of pearg. 

Strawberries, raspberries, and blackberries are 
stimulated to profitable production wherever a 
nearby market is found, but the large commer- 
cial acreage of these fruits is in Cumberland, At- 
lantic, and Salem Counties. The large plantations 
of cranberrira are chiefly within Ocean and eaat- 
em Burlington Counties. Grapes are extensively 
grown in Atlantic County and in parts of Cape 
May and Cumberland. The unfermented juice of 
the grape, bottled at Vineland, has an extensive 
market Plum culture is increasing, and many 
tons are annually put on the market in fruit-grow- 
ing sections. Cherries are a profitable crop, and 
are grown on most fruit soils. Huckleberries grow 
spontaneously in the wooded areas of the State, 
especially in the southern part, where forest trees 
are not so tall as to prevent their development. 
Millions of quarts of this fruit are annually gath- 
ered and marketed, and are a source of profit to 
the pickers, who also pick cranberries and who 
are mainly Italians from Philadelphia and resi- 
dents of the " Pines." 

The lighter or sandy soils of New Jersey fur- 
nish ideal natural conditions for the poultry busi- 
neas, which has been developed in particular lo- 
calities, as Berlin and Brown's Mills in the 
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" Pines." Market garileniug is a more mtensive 
furiii of crop productiuD than truck farming. The 
great system of New Jersey's macadam ruads has 
extended the area of market gardening from fif- 
teen to twenty miles from metropolitan ceni 

Truek farming in New Jersey, owing to its pro] 
imityto large consuming populations, is profitable. 
A large proportion of the yearly product is con- 
veyed to market by the farmers' teams in their 
own truck wagons. During summer and autumn 
fifteen hundred teams, loaded with New Jersey 
fruit and produce, cross the Camden and Glouces- 
ter ferries daily into Philadelphia, and a similar 
trafBc prevails in the neighborhood of New Yorlt 
City, Jersey City, and Newark. Gloucester, Cum- 
berland, and Burlington Counties devote large 
acreages to the production of watermelons and 
cantaloupes or muskmelons of fine quality. Be- 
ing brought to perfection before shipping, their 
texture and flavor exceeds that of those broui 
to Northern markets from the far South. Thi 
the Hackeusack muskmelons have a reputatii 
for richness not surpassed by the Colorado fruit. 

In commercial floriculture New Jersey, situated 
as it is between New York and Philadelphia City 
markets, makes the largest showing of any State 
in the Union in proportion to its size. 

this Siuti' is c&buuerrially eon- 
(Kwo classes i>f farmors.— ttiiae who 
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cater to a local trade in the towns and cities^ and 
those who ship the product to distant markets by 
railroad or dispose of it in co-operative or other 
nearby creameries. Dairy farms may be found 
in every county in the State, although the mar- 
kets furnished by Cape May, eastern Atlantic, and 
Ocean Counties are distinctively local. 

In mixed farming New Jersey produces com, 
wheat, rye, oats, buckwheat, hay, and white and 
sweet potatoes. The farm value of these crops 
for 1900, according to returns made in the State, 
was 118,700,000, of which hay was valued at 
18,000,000, com at |4,000,000, wheat at |2,000,000, 
white potatoes at |2,000,000, and sweet pota- 
toes at 11,300,000. Less than |100,000 worth of 
buckwheat was raised. The milch cows of New 
Jersey at the same period were worth |9,000,000, 
horses |7,600,000, while mules, sheep, and cattle 
brought the total stock valuation to 118,800,000. 

The agricultural industry of New Jersey has 
been greatly promoted by the establishment of 
the State Agricultural College at New Brunswick, 
with its free scholarships, created by act of the 
Legislature in 1864. Associated with the college 
are two experimental stations, thoroughly equip- 
ped, with a State weather service. These institu- 
tions are closely allied with the work of Rutgers 
College. 

In the development of the southern interior of 
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New Jersey the pioneer work of breaking down 
adverse prejudice and subsequent efforts at colo- 
nization upon a large scale was led by Charles K. 
Landis, best known as the founder of Vineland. 
The success of this and similar, though less im- 
portant, enterprises led to the emigration into 
South Jersey of the persecuted Russian Jews. The 
first moTement toward occupancy of tracts pur- 
chased by benevolent associations for the use of 
the Hebrews was made at Alliance, six miles from 
Vineland, where the prospective farmers secured 
their homes, payments to be made during thirty- 
three years. This was in 1881. In the following 
year other Russian and Polish Hebrews came to 
Rosenhayn, between Millville and Bridgeton, 
while in 1883 Carmel was founded. 

The most conspicuous of all these settlements is 
Woodbine, founded through the liberality of 
Baron de Hirsch. Woodbine is midway between 
Millville and Cape May City. Here in the oaks 
and pines a settlement was mapped out in 1891, 
the tract consisting of five thousand three hundred 
acres, of which two thousand acres are improved, 
having twelve miles of farm roads, twenty miles 
of streets, lighted by electricity, pure artesian 
water, and well drained. In the town site is sit- 
uated the Baron de Hirsch Agricultural and In- 
dustrial School for the advancement of secondary 
education, which was recognized by the Paris Ex- 
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position, which conferred upon this school the hon- 
ors and privileges conaeeted with the highest re- 
ward of the exposition— the Grand Prix. 

The school was conducted first as an experiment 
OD a comparatively small basis, but gradually it 
was increased, and at present it comprises an area 
of one hundred and forty acres of caltirated land, 
a considerable number of cattle, poultry yards, 
greenhouses, dairy, and apiary, and, besides this, 
there is a dormitory for the pupils, as well aa a 
school boilding equipped with the most modem 
improvements. It is a matter of interest to recall 
the fact that ex-Governor William A. Newell, 
who, as congressman in 1851, was the father of the 
lifesaving service, was also the author of a plan 
which later led to the establishment of the federal 
department of agriculture. 
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IT WAS at a meeting of the Monmouth Coun- 
ty Historical Association held during the 
autnmn of the year 1900 that the late Gov- 
ernor William A. Newell, in the last his- 
torical address which he delivered, spoke 
the final word concerning the organization of the 
United States lifesaving service. This subject, 
80 intimately connected with the maritime history 
of New Jersey, was exhanstively discuBsed by Gov- 
ernor Newell, and from his address the story of 
this important branch of the service may be told, 
largely in his own words, from his hitherto un- 
published manuscript: 

" My identification with this important meas- 
ore," said the governor in his address, " was acci- 
dental, and was the result of a marine disaster of 
which I happened to be a spectator during the 
summer of 1839, when the Austrian brig " The 
Count Perasto " was wrecked near the Mansion 
House on Long Beach, Monmouth (now Ocean) 
County, New Jersey, whereby the captain and 
crew, thirteen in all, were drowned, and their 
bodies thrown on the strand. These sailors were 
buried at public expense in the cemetery of the 
Baptist Church at Manahawkin, in a single row, 
close to the north side of the church, where their 
mounds are still visible. 

" The ' Perasto ' was wrecked at midnight, hav- 
ing struck a sand-bnr three hundred yards from 
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the shore, and was driven by force of the violent 
winds through the surf to the strand where, when 
the tides receded, she was left entirely beached 
upon the banks. The sailors were drowned in en- 
deavoring to paas, by swimming from the bar, 
where the ship lodged for the time, to the main, 
and were found scattered along the surf for more 
than a mile. The bow of the ship being elevated 
and close at hand after the storm was over, the 
idea occurred to me that these unfortunates might 
have been saved could a rope have been thrown to 
their assistance over the fatal chasm, a few hun- 
dred yards to the bar, and they be hauled through 
or over the surf thereby. This reflection was fol- 
lowed quickly in my mind by the suggestion of a 
projectile force for that purpose by some mechan- 
ical means. The dead row in the churchyard was 
at my very door, the residence of my uncle. Dr. 
Hankinson, whom I was visiting after my gradua^ 
tion in medicine at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

"Thus situated I could not resist pondering 
over means for rescue of the shipwrecked mariner, 
and to that end I instituted experiments in throw- 
ing light lines, by bow and arrow, by rockets, by 
a shortened blunderbuss, all with comparative 
success. But my idea culminated in perfection by 
using a mortar or carronade with ball and line, 
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by means of which I found it to be an easy mat- 
ter to effect my much desired purpose. 

" In 1846 I was elected representative in Con- 
gress from the second district, which at that time 
included the maritime region from Sandy Hook 
to Little Egg Harbor. In my place on the first 
resolution day of the first session of the Thirtieth 
Congress, upon call of the States, on the 3d day 
of January, 1848, I offered the following resolu- 
tion of enquiry; a motion which then and there 
laid the foundation of the United States lifesav- 
ing service. This system had no existence before, 
and to this day has no counterpart or parallel 
upon any other shores of the world, and with the 
appropriate legislation which followed has be- 
come and will remain one of the chief features of 
our governmental system with three hundred res- 
cue stations, manned by two thousand brave and 
skilful wreckers and lifesavers, and for which the 
government appropriates annually two million 
dollars. This is the text of my original resolu- 
tion: 

** * RESOLVED, that the Committee on Commerce be instraoted 
to enquire whether any plan can be devised whereby dangerous 
navigation along the Coast of New Jersey between Sandy Hook 
and Little Egg Harbor may be furnished with additional safe 
guards to life and property from shipwreck, and that they report 
by bill or otherwise.' 

"Washington Hunt, of New York, Joseph H. 
Orinnell, and William R. King, of Massachusetts, 
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I wa8 pretent and eupermteuded and sent the tine bj the morUt 
OD board the abip " Afreshire " on the 12th of January, 1S50. 
We lauded her pasaeDgera la safety, in &I1 two hundrsd and one, 
which could not have ixieD otherwise saved. We attaohed the Una 
to the shot aud Ored it from the mortar, it tell directly ooron 
the wreck and was caught by the crew on board. Everybody 
came through the terriAo foaming surf. £very doul, mett, women, 
ehildren, and infants, came through that cold snow storm dry and 
comfortable. 

For the consideratioD of the members of Con- 
gress in support of an approprlatioa Governor 
Newell presented the following statement: 

" The coaat of New Jersey is more famoos for 
shipwrecks, attended with loss of life, than any 
other part of our country, not even excepting the 
Florida reefs, and owing to a peculiar condition 
must always exist The vast commerce which 
centers in New York is exposed to this danger, 
and the wonder is, when we consider its great ex- 
tent, not that so many wrecks occur open onr 
coast, but that there are no more. 

" From the 12th of April, 1839, to the 31st of 
July, 1848, there were known to be wrecked on 
this and the adjoining coast of Long Island sixty- 
eight ships, eighty-eight brig^, thirty barques, one 
hundred and forty schooners, and twelve sloops, 
an aggregate of three hundred and thirty-eight 
vessels in less than nine years; of this number 
there were ca.st away on the coast of New Jersey, 
between the points already designated, twenty-five 
ships, forty-eight brigs, seventy-three schooners, 
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eight barques, two sloops, and two pilot boats, 
making in all one hundred and flfty-eight vessels. 
Of the whole one hundred and twenty-two have 
occurred since February 20, 1846, thus showing 
the number of wrecks to be greatly increased over 
those of former years. 

" The New Jersey shore, as may be seen by ruo- 
ning an eye upon the map, lies in a direction of 
northeast and southwest, or nearly with these 
points, and vessels approaching our coast bound 
for the harbor of New York are often carried to- 
ward this shore by the strong northeasterly winds 
which prevail in the winter, and which are fre- 
quently accompanied by the thick weather which 
is the especial dread of the mariner. 

" The condition which makes the New Jersey 
coast especially dangerous is this: that for the 
greater part of its whole extent there lies a bar, 
nearly parallel with the beach, and at a distance 
from it, varying from three to eight hundred 
yards; upon this bar there are not more than two 
feet of water, so that a vessel, driven by stress 
of weather, must inevitably be stranded long be- 
fore she gets near enough to the beach to enable 
those on board to take any measure for the preser- 
vation of life. Not even a ship's ordinary long 
boat can float over this bar. 

" lo some cases of shipwreck there are some 
fortunate escapes, and the chance of life is al- 

[Vol 41 
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ways increased in proportion as the distance from 
terra firma is lessened. But here the mariner sees 
the land before him with a perilous space between 
the shore and the treacherous bar beneath him, 
and without assiataoce from that shore he can 
never reach it, but must perish in the very sight 
of land which, during his weary voyage, he has 
longed for by day and dreamed of by night. 

" This assistance the small appropriation is de- 
signed to render. Although a ship's boat cannot 
cross the bar a surfboat will do this, and will live 
in a sea, and come to the shore when the keelboatB 
would be swamped. These surfboats, then, it Is 
proposed to provide at suitable stations along the 
coast, where the approach to the shore is mott _ 
dangerous. | 

" In addition to this it is proposed to fumisii, 
at each station, a carronade of sufQcient caliber 
to throw a ball, with a rope attached, over the 
vessel in distress, so that those on board may 
'bend a hawser' to this rope and thus effect a 
communication with the land. There should be 
deposited at each station a certain number of 
rockets, so that in a dark night a signal from the 
shore may be made to apprise those on board the 
distressed vessel in what direction they may look 
for aid." 

This argument Governor Newell sustained by -i 
holding that it was the bounden duty of the gov- J 
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emment to protect the livee of its citizens engaged 
in perilous pureuits from which the revenues of 
the nation are derived. This proposition had al- 
ready been recognized in the erection of light- 
houses and breakwaters and in the anchoring of 
buojs to mark harbor channek. 

Upon the opening of the second session of the 
Thirtieth Congress Governor Newell offered an 
amendment for the extension of his system from 
lattle Egg Harbor to Cape May, thus including 
the entire Atlantic shore of New Jersey and also 
the Atlantic coast of Long Island. The amend- 
ment provided for buoys at Bamegat Inlet and 
the mouth of Tom's River and the re-opening of 
the lighthouse at Tucker's Beach, as well as for 
stations at Plum Inlet and East Hampton, Con- 
necticut. The appropriation called for was fifty 
thousand dollars. 

To Captain Douglass Ottinger, who recently 
died in Mount Holly at an advanced age, and who 
■was then an officer in the revenue marine serv- 
ice, was given the supervision of the physical es- 
tablishment of the lifesaving service. Under date 
of October 18, 1848, Captain Ottinger thus wrote 
to Governor Newell : 

We have erected eight (tationa within the limits of the law for 
the preaerration of life aad property from shipwreck on the coaat 
of New Jeraej, and design to have at each one of them a subRt&n- 
tial frame house, furnished with galvanized surfboatB with ten sepa- 
II ohambetB, 160 fathoms of hawser, 360 fathoms of hanling 
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rope, 600 yards of rocket lines, rockets, stores, «tc. Stoves and 
fuel will be placed in the buildings, which will be aufficientl; largr 
to slieltet passengen and goods. 

In addition to the surfboats I propose to have a life-car in «acli 
station, which is desired to carrj a line to the straiided Tcwel. 
where the wind and Bea are too heavy tor the best oonstmetcd 
boat to live. 

I have made some experimeDts in throwing a line From the ibon 
to % vessel with a rocket, and threw it 250 yards, with which we 
tested the practicabilitf of sending a hawser from the beaoh to i 
boat or vessel. 

Id 18m President Lincoln appointed Governor 
Newel] superintendent of the service for tlie coasi 
of New Jersey. During his four years of tenure 
he made quarterly official journeys along the 
" shore " so that when he was again elected to Con- 
gress at the presidential election in 1864 he wa« 
enabled to advance still further the usefulness of 
the system. 

When Governor Newell left the service he 
had seen it grow to twenty-eight stations on the 
New Jersey coast and twelve on the Long Island 
shore. Each house was provided with a surfboat, 
a lifeboat, which is a metallic elliptical vessd 
holding six passengers, who lie down when the 
hati'h is fastened, and the car made impervioQs to 
water. At the end of each car is attached a lai^ 
iron ring, through which runs a cable extending 
from the vessel to the shore on which the car playi 
through the surf, being pulled backward and for 
ward, by a rope attached to each end, by the creir 
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and wreckers alternately^ communication being 
established by a ball thrown from a mortar. To 
the ball is attached a small line with which a 
cable is drawn to the vessel, on which the car 
plays. A track or braced wheeled wagon to con- 
vey the sorfboat, lifecars, and other necessary ap- 
pliances to the point of danger, blue lights used 
to notify the wrecked of approaching aid, or to 
warn them off a dangerous point of shore, lan- 
terns, axes, spades, speaking trumpets, life pre- 
servers, lines, ropes, cables, stores, a full supply 
of wood, cut up, and provisions complete, com- 
prise the furniture and contents of a station house. 

During all these years the wreckers had served 
gratuitously, and, considering that such generous 
and dangerous labor should be compensated by 
the government. Governor Newell in a speech be- 
fore the House of Representatives delivered June 
14, 1866, urged that the crews of lifeboats, who 
endanger their own lives, should be paid a regular 
salary, and also be rewarded for any acts of dan- 
gerous or successful duty in saving life and prop- 
erty. This course was subsequently adopted. 

As the honor of the organization of the life- 
saving service belongs to Governor Newell, an 
enduring monument erected by the Hon. James 
A. Bradley stands on the seashore of Asbury Park 
bearing an inscription signifying that near the 
spot the large packet ship "New Bra" was 
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wrecked in 1864 and over three hundred persons 
lost their lives. The monument was erected to 
commemorate the seal and energy of Gk>yemor 
William A. Newell, of New Jersey^ who, as Ck)n- 
gressman, succeeded in securing the passage of 
the law establishing the United States lifesaving 
service, and to commemorate the fidelity of the 
lifesaving crews whose efficiency renders such to 
disaster at this day almost impossible. 

By resolutions of the Legislature of New Jersey, 
in 1896, the State officially recognized that Oov- 
emor Newell had been solely instrumental in es- 
tablishing the United States lifesaving service, 
which resolutions were indorsed by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Washington. 
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CLEAR eyed, expectant, and resolate, 
the State of New Jersey stands at 
the opening of the twentieth cen- 
tury the inheritor of vast activi- 
ties, the agency through which 
Bome of the problems of the future may be solved. 
Through all the long years, stimulated by metro- 
politan influences, encouraging her industries, ex- 
tending her public beneficences, educating her peo- 
ple, and strengthening her administrative func- 
tions. New Jersey may well take her place among 
those States whose life is optimistic, whose deeds 
are creditable, whose infinence makes for the good 
of the nation. 

But the nineteenth century brought many 
changes to the State, converting a population dis- 
tinctively affected by rural influences into one 
whose life was largely urban. In other words, in 
1800, scarcely two per cent, of the people of New 
Jersey lived under city influence; in 1900 eighty 
per cent, of the population of the State resided in 
great municipalities or were in daily communica- 
tion with Philadelphia or New York. And the two 
great factors that have brought about this change 
were the development of manufactures and the 
growth of systems of transportation. 

Of the great industries of New Jersey — silk, 
brick and terra cotta, window and bottle glass, 
men's felt and wool hats, celluloid, jewelry, pot- 
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tery, rubber, leather, ahoeii, woolen and worsted 
goods, chemical products and refined oils and their 
by-products, iron and steel in every form — the 
" plants " devoted to these manufactures may bfl^ 
geographically designated. ■ 

The one hundred and fifty silk mills of NnH 
Jersey are to be found in Paterson — the " Lyoni 
of America," — West Hoboken, and Jersey City. In 
tiiis industry |22,500,000 is invested, twenty-eight 
thousand operatives are employed, and ten mtllioD 
dollars is annually paid in wages. In Paterson 
there are twelve large machine shops prodncing 
silk and other special machinery. 

Brick and terra cotta works are located in the 
vicinity of Perth Amboy, although there are smail 
plants throughout the central part of the State, 
notably between Trenton and Camden. This in- 
dnstry embraces about seventy plants, in wiiicli 
six thousand five hundred men are employed, and 
wages amounting to two million dollars are paid 

The making of window and bottle glass is clla^ 
acteristic of the region between Medford, Burling- 
ton County, and Bridgetou, Cumberland County. 
Twenty-five factories are to be found in this sec- 
tion. Six thousand hands are employed and |2,- 
500,000 is invested. 

In Newark and Orange are to be found the fiftj 
establishments devoted to men's felt and wool hatt. 
Two million dollars is invested in this indastrj 
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and five thousand six hundred operatiTes are far- 
□ished employment. In Newark are three great 
plants of the Celluloid Manufacturing Company, 
representing two million dollars of capital and 
giving work to seven hundred men. 

As a jewelry manufacturing center Newark oc- 
cupies a position first among all cities. Sixty-five 
establishments represent this industry, two thou- 
sand seven hundred operatives being employed 
and three million dollars capital invested. 

With East Liverpool, Ohio, Trenton vies for first 
place as a pottery manufacturing center. Here 
thirty plants are engaged in every branch of the 
business, including the making of drain-pipe, sani- 
tary ware, common china, decorative art objects, 
and floor and mural tiles. The operatives number 
three thousand seven hundred, and f5,500,000 
capital is represented. 

At Trenton, Jersey City, and New Brunswick 
the rubber mills of the State are located. Two 
thousand men are employed. Among other in- 
dustries of Trenton are oilcloth and linoleum, car- 
riages, brass lamps, and bedding. 

In Newark the leather industry of New Jersey 
is centered. There are in the State fifty-five plants, 
with a capita] of six million dollars and four thou- 
sand employees. 

Forty-eight plants are engaged in the manu- 
facture of shoes, many being in Newark, nearly 
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Ave thousand operatives being employed and f2,- 
300,000 capital being invested. 

Passaic City is the center of the woolen and J 
worsted manufactures of New Jersey. In that i 
city are located nearly the greatest of the thirty- 
eight mills of the State, eight million dollars capi- 
tal being invested in this enterprise in New Jersey 
and seven thousand six hundred persons being em- | 
ployed. 

Throughout the State are forty-two " plants " | 
devoted to the manufacture of chemical producta^ i 
three thousand five hundred operatives being em- 
ployed and fourteen million dollars capital being I 
invested. 

The number of establishments engaged in refin- 
ing oils and their by-products is fourteen. The 
capital invested is seventeen million dollars and 
the number of men employed ia two thoosaDd 
eight handred. 

Of iron and steel manufacture every stage of the 
industry is represented in the State. In New Jer- 
sey the ore is mined, blast furnaces reduce the pig, 
puddling works convert it into steel and refined 
iron, and rolling mills work it into bars, nearly all 
of which are located north of Trenton. In the 
latter city are the John A. Roehling's Sons Com- 
pany's works, employing two thoosand men. In 
Paterson are two locomotive works, a great rolUng 
mill, and many machine shops. 
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Of special industries Jersey City has the Loril- 
lard Tobacco Company, six establishments devoted 
to the making of soap, tallow, and perfumery, of 
which Colgate'i is representative, and the Ameri- 
can Company's sugar refinery. At Elizabethport 
is located the Singer Hewing Machine Company, 
with its five thousand hands, and the Nixon ship- 
building yards. Trenton, Paterson, and Newark 
have large breweries. New Brunswick has 
" plants " devoted to such particular industries as 
wall paper and sheet metal, while at Camden are 
chemical plants and several shipyards. Altogether 
the number of wage-earning men and women in 
the State amounts to two hundred thousand, and 
the annual product of their labor is about four 
hundred million dollars. 

Of steam transportation in New Jersey the num- 
ber of miles owned and operated by the following 
systems on the 1st day of January, 1901, was: 
Pennsylvania, 409.02; West Jersey and Seashore, 
332.57; Central Railroad of New Jersey, 440.30; 
Philadelphia and Reading, 230.89; Delaware, Lack- 
awana and Western, 206.16; Erie. 149.90; New 
York, Susquehanna and Western, 126.73; Lehigh 
Valley, 111.61; unclassified roads, twenty -eight 
companies, 280.78 — total mileage, including un- 
classified roads, 2,287.96. The aggregate number 
of persons employed on the railroads whose duties 
are performed within the limits of the State of 
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Boats, stage, I, 233. 
BodyiTuard, Washlnfirton's, II, 

74. 
Boes, Nicholas, I, 139. 
Bonaparte, Charles Luclen, III, 

234. 
Jerome, III, 71. 
Joseph, III. 65, 227-241. 
Joseph Luclen Charles, III, 237. 
Bondmen, I, 199-202. 
Bonhamtown, II, 169, 338; III, 

171. 
Bonnel, James, II, 225. 
Book of Common Prayer, the, I, 

218. 
Books, I. 365. 

Boone. Thomas. I, 396; III, 843. 
Boonton, III; 184. 252. 
Borden, Joseph. I, 232. 233, 235; 

II, 82, 185. 283; III. 229. 
family. Ill, 65. 
Joseph, Jr.. I, 233. 235. 
Bordentown, I. 96. 203, 232. 284, 

235. 383, 410; II, 143. 145, 153, 

185. 186. 206, 272. 282, 293, 311, 

338; III, 65. 117. 132, 182, 191, 

196. 199. 201, 203. 220, 221, 229; 

IV. 54. 56. 73, 134. 268, 296. 
Boroughs, IV, 268. 
Boston, Port of, closed. II, 49, 

50. 
Bottle Hill, II, 440; IH, 76, 106. 
Boudlnot, Ellas, I, 54, 180; n, 

248, 266, 360, 431; III, 64; IV. 

263. 
EUsha, III, 74, 367; IV. 239. 
family. Ill, 71. 
Boul6, MarcelUn, I, 47. 
Bound Brook. II, 59, 70, 216, 219, 

338; III, 171. 182. 208. 256; TV, 

132. 133. 300. 
encampment at. II. 165. 
Bound Creek. IV. 246. 
Boundaries, county, I, 266-267. 



Boundary Disputes between the 

Jerseys and New York, I, 

168. 
Bounties In the Revolution, II, 

65, 114. 
Bout, Jan Evertsen, I, 114. 
Bowen family. III, 61. 
Bowman, Nathaniel, II, 224. 
Boyd, Prank B., IV. 228. 
Brackenrldge, Hugh. II, 287. 
Braddock, Charles S., IV, 229. 
Braddock's defeat, I. 379. 
Bradford. William. I, 363; IH, 

64. 
Bradley, James A., IV, 34L 
Braine, James, I, 159. 
Brainerd (missionary), I; 70, 

III. 65. 
Branchvllle, III, 76. 266. 
Brandt, Joseph, II. 222. 
Brandywlne, the, II, 70, 172, 189, 

198. 
Brant Hill. Ill, 110. 
Braun, ChrlsUan. IV, 196, 20O. 
Brearley, David, II. 82, 226, 889, 

393, 394, 402, 406; III. 30. 
Breda, treaty of, I, 128. 
Breese, Samuel. II. 82. 
Brewer, John Hart, IV, 181, 188. 
Breweries, IV. 349. 
Brick family. III. 61. 
Industry, IV, 346. 
Joshua, III, 101, 217, 180, 288. 
Brlcksboro. Ill, 61. 
Bridgeton, I, 96, 231; II, 179, 838, 

416, 453; III, 52, 61. 220, 249, 

252, 254, 256, 256; IV, 47, 67, 

115, 132. 135, 268. 278, 280, 288, 

284. 298. 309, 346, 371. 
Argus, III. 52. 
Plain Dealer, III. 52. 
Brldgewater Township, creation 

of. I. 276. 
Brigades in the Revolution. II, 

81. 
Brlnkerhoff, William, IV. 143. 
Brisbane, Albert, III, 803. 
Bristol, II. 144. 145. 151. 186; III, 

202; rV, 56. 
British men-of-war, II, 111. 
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Britlili troopB, landing at, 11, 138. 
BrlltalD. James. 1 1, W, 99. 

John. 11. 99. 
" Broad Seal War." the. III. 

331-SS&. 
Broadheada, 1. 378. 
Brockholat. Anthony. I. 1£T. 
Broderick. James, n, 22. 
Brooklyn, II. US. 

Heights. II. 117. 
Brothcrton, I. 70. 

Abraham. Ill, 197. 
Oeorge H., It!, 2S1. SK. 392. 
Harvey, III. 387, 
Henry W.. IV. 8S. 
University. I, 3S2. 
Browning. Abraham, III. ZSO, 
Brown's Mills, IV. S23. 
Brunswick QoMitte. III. U. 
OatttU and Wrtkly Monitor, UI. 
fA. 
Bryan, William. TV. 83. 
Bryant. Lewis T., IV, 229. 
Brynson. Baretool, 1. ITS. 

Daniel. 1, 178. 
Buchanan, Henry C, tV, ISL 
Buck family. III. O. 

Samuel L.. IV, 82. 
Buckley. Benjamin. IV. lU. 
Budd family. 111. SG, 7& 
Thomas. I. IIB, 3B!I. 384. 
Bull, William. II. Z!E. 
Bull's Ferry, n. 338. 
Bunker HH1, battle oC. II, 76. 
Burgoyne, General, 11, 170. 
Burling. Qeorge C. IV. 8S. 
Burlington, I, 9e, 134, 153, 154. lfi«. 
itl, ISl, 1S7. 198. 20O, ZOS, ZI9. 
131, iaa, 2SS, 134, 23E, »1. t«, 
SS, SR, SSJ. Z71. 273. 27G. 238, 
307, 314, 31G. 316. 3S4. 33G. 3X1. 
841. »£, 353, seo. 363. VS. 883. 
39G. WO. 407, 410: II, 3D. 31. G4. 
87. 99, 100, UO, 113. ISO, 121. 144, 
116, IBS. 174. 179. IM. 306. 243, 
379, 301, 366, 379, 463: HI. E3. 
M. 111. 117. 129. 196. 204. 220, 
SIB, 319, 320; IV. 47. 56, =£9, 



BurllcKton AderrKatr. Ill, 11. 

barracks. 1, 384. 
capllal o( West Jersey. I, 
chartered, I. 171. 27Z. 
aral Friends 



settlement of. I, l 
College. IV, 238. 
Company, the, I. 1 
BurltnKton Com 
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I. 791 IBt. 
IW. 231, 166, 2n. ML rt. 
276, 179. 182, 297. 4M; U. H 
68. 73. 94. 135. 260. 398. Ml; IH. 
52, 64, 76, 88, 106, 108. Ul. ITS, 
248. ise. ^, ffi8, 170, 180. lit, 
317: IV. 82. 33. 41. US. M. trt, 
274, 176, 280. 281. 820. 8S, tB, 
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106. UN. U3, 

mlUtla. II, TG, 79. 80. 81. n, SI. 
Burlington Island. I. as. 
Burnaby. Bev. Andrew. UL X. 
Burnet family. HI. 78. 

William. I. 3S3. IV, Ml 

William Igovemor), I. W-Mt 

William (Judge). III. T4. 
Burr, Aaron, I, 183; III. 40. M. 
73. 74. 153, 156. 

Aaron, Bev.. I, 359. 3M: tn, «. 

Banlllal. Ill, 109, 

■ Hamlllon duel. III. 151. 

'Theodosla, III, 1G8. 
BurroughB family. III, K. 
Burrowes, Eden. II, 2tL 

John. II. 225. 
Burrowe-B Mills, H, 138. 
Burravllle. III. 109. 
Butcher, Benajah. III. 106. 
Butcher's Works, III, 109, 
Butler. John, II. 222, 

Wallace K., H. 222. 
Buttle. George M„ IV. XKL 
Buttler. William C. tV, HI. 
Byllynge, Edward, I. 146. 148, l«ll 

153, les, 163. 164. 187, 169. 
Byrfin-, III. 2B3. 

family. III. 70. 76. 
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Cadmus f&mlly. III, 75. 
Cadwalader. Colonel, II, 144, 146, 

151, 152, 15S. 
Cadwallader, Lambert, III, 127. 
Cahierres family. III, TL 
Calvert. Philip. I, 83. 
Calverts lillls, I, 37S. 
Calvinism, I. 321. 322, 846. 346. 851. 
359; II. 30. 31. 33. 
in East Jersey. I. 175-178. 
in West Jersey, I. 188-189. 
Caldwell, III. 106. 254, 256; IV, 
322. 
David. I. 862. 
James, II, 238, 239; III, 70; IV, 

263. 
Mrs., murder of, II, 238. 
Cambridge. Washlnsrton at, n, 

77. 
Camden. I. 234. 235; U, 151, 18i 
198, 203, 338; III, 62, 184, 904, 
220, 221, 368; IV. 47, 66, 78, 89, 
136, 266-267, 846, 849. 
Camden County. I, 96, 282; n, 
94; in. 62. 256, 280; IV, 54, 113, 
276, 278, 280, 281, 320. 
creation of, I, 268. 
Camden and Amboy Railroad, 
in, 179. 189-206. 387, 888; IV, 
125-138. 
Camden and Atlantic Railroad, 

rv. 135. 
Camp. Caleb. II; 116. 
Fair Oaks, IV, 90. 
Frelinghuysen. IV, 90. 
Perrine. IV. 90. 
Stockton, IV, 90. 
Voorhees, IV, 218. 
Vredenbursrh, IV, 90. 
Campbell, David, I, 357. 
Edward A.. IV. 220. 228. 
Edward C, IV. 82. 
LK>rd Neill. I, 166. 
Marie de Rousalat. Ill, 7L 
Peter, II, 97. 
William H., IV, 266. 
Camptown, IV, 24a 
Canada, ^ant of, I, 125. 
Invasion of, I, 374-375. 
Viscount, I, 125. 



Canals, in, 177-186; IV, 850. 
Canfleld, Augustus, III, 367. 

S. D., ni, 391. 
Canoe, the Indian, I, 229. 
Canton, III, 248. 
Cape Henlopen, I, 92. 

Breton, I, 873. 
Ca^e May, I, 76, 82, 84, 89, 90, 98, 
129, 146, 167, 170, 202, 208, 206, 
206, 235. 265, 307, 874; III, 60, 
100, 104, 106, 110, 815, 819; IV, 
72, 116, 131, 136, 267, 268, 889. 
Cape May County, I. 106, 106, 
205, 2b7, 279. 281, 282, 801, 807, 
348. 844, 406, 409; n, a61« Sll, 
440; in, 69-60, 88, 106, 264, 270, 
272, 280. 296, 817, 822; IV, 41, 
269, 278, 276, 280, 281, 282, SK^ 
823. 
creation of, I, 266, 206, 269. 
divided into precincts. I, 276. 
in Provisional Con«rres8, II, 

106, 109. 
militia, II, 75, 76, 80, 81, 82, 84, 
86. 
Cape May Court House, IV, 281 
Cape May Town. I, 281. 
Capner, Thomas, in, 188. 
Capture of Trenton, n, 146. 
Carey, Mathew, ni, 68. 
Carleton, Sir Ouy, II, 260. 
Carman, Ezra A., IV, 84. 
Carmel, IV, 826. 
Carmichael, Isaac, IV, 196. 
Camahan, James, in, 888. 
Carpenter family, in, 62. 
Carr. Sir Robert, I. 126, 127. 
Carrow, Howard, IV, 166. 196, 

20O. 
Cartagena, I. 872. 
Carter, Benjamin, F., IV, 142, 
176. 
John, I. 825. 
Lydia, I, 325. 
Carteret, James, I, 137. 
Lady Elizabeth, I, 157, 158. 
Lord, IV, 26. 

Philip, I. 64, 182, 188, 184, 187, 
188, 155-156, 157, 158, 86L 
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Carteret, Sir George, I, 06, 129- 
131. 182, 188, 137. 188, 146, 143, 
164, 156, 166, 167, 168, 166, 185. 

Carteret's title In New Jersey 
confirmed, I, 142. 

Cartwrlght, George, I, 126, 127. 

Case family. III, 70. 

Cassedy, George, III, 888. 
John, III, 280, 389, 890, 391. 

CasUe Point, I, 113; IV. 128. 

Cathcart, Lord, I. 372. 

Catholic Protectory Bill. IV, 146. 

Cattell, Alexander G., Ill, 281; 
IV. 137, 166. 
Jonas. Ill, 63. 

Cattletown, II, 193. 

Causes of the Revolution, I, 
416-422. 

Cavalry In the Revolution, n, 
73. 

Cavan Point, IV, 112. 

Cedar Bridge, II, 810. 
Creek, II, 338. 
forests, the, I, 281, 282. 
oils, I, 286. 

Celluloid Industry, IV, 847. 

Centenary Collegiate Institute, 
IV, 300. 

Central Railroad of New Jer- 
sey, IV, 116, 127, 849. 

ChM's Ford. II, 173. 

Chalrvllle. III. 256. 

Chambers, David, II, 82, 84. 
family, III, 66. 

Chambersburg. IV, 264. 

Chancellor, the. I, 219. 

Chandler, Thomas B.. II, 97, 101. 
William, II, 97, 102. 

Changes in geological forma- 
tions, I, 36-60. 

Channing, , I, 341. 

Chaplains, loyalist. In the Revo- 
lution, II. 97. 

Characteristics of the Delaware 
Indians, I, 56-71. 
of the early taverns, I, 291-308. 
of the early immigrants, I, 

221-223. 
of the settlers of East Jersey, 
I, 176-181. 



Characteristics of the settlers of 

West Jersey. I, 185-190. 
of the Swedes, I, 99-lOL 
Charles I. I. 76. 247. 
Charles II, I. 123-126. 129, 180, 116, 

141. 142. 164. 185. 209. 
recognizes the proprietors of 

the Jerseys. I, 160. 
Charles River. I. 76. 
Charlottenburg, IV. 812. 
Charlotteburg, III, 319. 
Charter of freedom and ex- 
emptions, the. I. 107. 
Charters, town and city, I, 271- 

276. 
Chastellux. Marquis de, n, 382. 
Chatham II. 263. 336; in, 68. 106, 

169. 
Bridge. III. 73. 
Chemical products. IV. 348. 
Cherry Valley, massacre of, n, 

222. 
Chesapeake Bay, II. 172. 
ChesQuake I. 274; IV, 811. 
Chester. II. 172, 173, 190. 198; III. 

130. 170. 
Township. I. 275, 276. 
Chesterfield. III. 65; IV, 38. 

Township, I. 276. 
Chestnut Creek. II. 388. 

Neck. II, 321. 
Chetwood. John. I. 313; III, 70. 

William. Ill, 377. 
Oheveauw-de-frite, a II, 190, lH, 

194, 195. 
Chew family. Ill, 63. 
Chief Justices, I, 309. 312. 
Child, Francis. Ill, 28L 
Christ Church, Shrewsbury. I, 

340. 341. 
Christie. A. La Rue, IV. 229. 
Christina. I, 360. 

Queen, I, 90. 92. 
Church doctrine. I. 382-334. 
of England, the. I. 218, 220. 

326; II, 97. 
schools, early, I, 350. 
Churches, early, I. 331-348. 
Cincinnatus of America, the. II, 

218. 
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ClUes, I, 263-276; IV, 233-269. 
Civil War, the, IV, 71-78, 81-91. 
Cladek. John J., IV, 86. 
Clamtown, II, 320. 
Clandestine marriages, I, 326. 
Clark, A. Judson, IV, 88. 

Abraham, II, 69, 114, 386, 898, 
895; III, 28, 30, 48, 74; IV, 
263. 

Charles, III, 102. 

Peter, I, III, 280. 
Classic of Bergen, III, 318. 

of New Brunswick, III. 318. 

of Paramus, III, 318. 
Clementon, III, 262. 
Clement's Bridge. II, 193-194. 
"Clermont," the. Ill, 131, 13S. 
Cleveland. Orestes, IV, 176. 
Clifton, IV. 154. 
Clime, Joseph F., IV, 229. 
"CUnker Lot Right Men," I, 

170. 
Clinton, III, 70. 170. 172, 208, 266; 
rv, 313. 

De Witt, III, 152. 

General, II, 71, 203, 204, 206, 
206, 207, 208. 209, 210. 

Oeorge, II, 266; III, 33. 

James, II, 236. 

Sir Henry, II, 178, 179, 236, 287. 
249, 328. 
Closter dock, II, 132. 
Clough, Alexander, II, 317. 
Clove, The. II, 832. 
Clymer, Colonel. II. 196. 
Coale, Elisone, I, 177. 

Exercis, I, 177. 

Jacob, I, 177. 
Coasting vessels, I, 204. 
Coate*s Point, II, 243. 
Cobbett, WilUam, III, 62. 
Cochrane, Liewis, IV. 177. 
Cockloft Hall, IV, 246. 
Coetus, the, I. 364. 
Cohansey. I, 147; III, 315. 
Cohanzy, I, 236. 

Bridge. I. 231. 
Cohen, Harry R.. IV. 229. 
Coinage, colonial, I, 243-258. 
Colby. Qardner R,, IV, 174, 181. 



Colden, Cadwallader D., Ill, 182. 
Coles, Abraham, IV, 297. 

James B.. IV, 234. 
Colfax, William, II. 73; III. 106, 

106. 
College of New Jersey (see aUo 
Princeton College), I, 369-368, 
364, 896, 396; II, 59, 156. 267, 
286, 395; III, 281, 314; IV, 47. 
of Rhode Island, I, 362. 
Collegiate Church School. I, 349. 
CoUett. Joshua W., Ill, 857. 
Collin Family, III. 63. 

Rev. Dr., Ill, 63. 
Collins. Dennis F., IV, 229. 
Henry. II. 820. 

Isaac. I. 365; II. 258. 279, 388; 
III. 50. 55. 
Colonial currency. I, 241-269. 
governors, the last, I, 389-396, 

399-411. 
plantation, the. I. 194. 
trade. I. 223-224. 
Colonies declared independent, 

II, 114. 
Colonization, by the Dutch, I, 
106-119. 
by the Swedes, I, 87-101. 
Colony of New Jersey, begin- 
ning of, I, 128. 
Colt family. III. 77. 

Peter. II. 176. 
Colt's Neck. II. 338; III, 67. 
Columbia College. II. 102. 
Columbus, II, 144; III, 239. 249. 
Colve, Anthony, I, 139, 140. 14L 
Colvln, Patrick. II, 426. 
Colvin's Ferry, II, 144. 
Combs, John, II, 225. 
Commerce, intercolonial, I, 224. 
Commercial development, I, 236. 

interests, early, I, 193-194. 
Commissary department, ineffi- 
ciency of, II, 175-176. 
Commissioners, government by, 
I, 149-154. 
to ascertain condition of 

troops, II, 69. 
to subdue the Dutch, I, 126- 
126. 
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Committees of correspondence 
and inquiry, I, 400-402; II, 
47-61. 136. 
of observation, II, 61, 62, 54. 
of Safety, U, 79, 91, 92, 106-123. 
town and county, II, f7, 50. 
Common law marriages, I, 821. 

pleas courts, I, 814. 
"Common Sense," II, 292. 
Communipaw. I, 114, 115; III, 75; 
IV, 285. 
Bay, rv, 235. 
Cove, II, 824. 
" Concessions and Aflrree- 
ments," I, 66. 182, 138-184, 149- 
162, 270, 287, 310. 
Conciliatory Bills, the, II, 179. 
Condict, Ira, I, 866. 
John, III, 75, 162. 
Silas, II, 412. 
Condit, Blias, ni, 283. 
Jonathan, IV, 268. 
Lewis, III, 292. 
Silas, III, 280. 
Confederation, Articles of, II, 

365-38L 
Conferentle, the, I, 864. 
Confiscation of Tory property, 

II, 95, 96, 102, 121-122. 
Conirar, H. N., IV, 148. 
Consrregational churches, the, I, 

134-185, 175. 
Confess, I, 406, 410, 4U, 422; II, 
49-68, 67, 65, 67, 68, 71, 72, 75- 
80, 106, 107, 110, 111, 116, 119, 129, 
186, 141, 148. 170, 171, 178, 176. 
177, 179. 185. 208. 217, 218, 220. 
222. 227. 240. 253-261. 265. 373; 

III. 30, 37. 
Provincial, II, 105-123. 

Congress's Own Resriment. II. 

73. 
Connecticut Farms, II. 238. 338. 
Connolly. Bernard. III. 281. 
Conquest of the English. I. 123- 

142. 
Constabularies, I, 275. 
" Constitution." the. II. 100. 101; 

III, 91. 



Constitution of New Jersey, II. 
U9-120, 409-421; III. 261-275, 
279-287; IV, 88, 141-148, 151- 
168. 
of the United States. II, 886- 
406; IV, 96-106. 
Constitutional Commission of 
1878, rv, 142. 
of 1894, IV, 156. 
Convention of 1844, III, 280. 
Continental currency, II, 78. 
troops in the Revolution, II. 
65-86. 
Conveyances, early, I, 281. 
Conway, Cabal, the, II, 176u 

General, II, 176. 
Cook, George H., IV, 807. 

William, III, 198. 
Cooke. Governor, n, 160. 
Cooley, Henry Schofleld. IV. S, 

47. 
Cooper, Daniel, I, 234. 
Elijah. Ill, 58. 
family. III, 62, 77. 
Ferries, IV, 266. 
James Fenimore, HI, 67. 
John, I, 272; n. 111. 412; m. 

30. 
Thomas. I, 158. 
WUliam R., UI, 329, S83. 
Cooper's Creek, I, 96. 248; n. 
197; III, 197. 
Ferry, I, 234. 286; n, 151. 184. 
198, 203, 388; III. 82. 
Copper coins, I, 246-247. 249, 261^ 
253. 268. 
ornaments. I. 59. 
Cornbury, Governor. I, 64. 211- 
214, 217. 218. 220. 248. 809, 813. 
814. 325, 826. 389. 390. 394; It 
29; HI, 190, 341; IV. 27. 28, 
46. 
Cornwallis, Lord. II. 132, 134. 
135, 143. 152. 153. 154. 1G5. 156. 
159, 173, 198, 236. 316. 
Corporations, IV, 109. 
Corson family. Ill, 60. 
Cory Family, III, 74. 
Coryell's Ferry. II, 136. 144. 171; 
III, 70. 
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Cosby, WiUiam I. S9Z. 
Cotton industry. Ill, S4. 
Council, the. I, n7>2S. 

juid Governor FrankUn, I, 
411. 

last colonial, I, mL 

of Board of Trade and For- 
eign Plantations. I, SOi. 

of Proprietors of West Jersey, 
I. le. 

of safety. II, O, 120. 122-ia. 
CounseUors-at^law. I, 307-117. 
Counties. IT. 273-287. 

creation of. I, a63-Z7C 
Counterfeiting. I. 254-Sa. 

punishment for. U. 118-llS. 
County committees, II, 17, SO. 

courts. I, 219. 

lines, I, 26S-267. 

names, I. 267-269. 
Courts, the I. 307-&7. 

judges of. I. 21S. 

organisation of I, 121, 218» 281, 
266. 27&. 308. 313. 
Covenanters, the. I. 230. 
Covenhoven, John, II, 412; m, 

334. 
Cowell, David. II, 355. 
Cowenhoven family. III, 66. 
Cox. Albion. I. 250. 251. 262. 

family. III, 67. 

John, II, 356. 

John S.. IV. 85. 

Richard. II. 224. 
Coxe, Charles, III, 334. 

Daniel, I, 167. 391; II, 102; UI, 
60, 319. 

WUliam. I. 418. 
Craft, a. III, 261. 
Craig, Captain. I, 377. 
Craine, Joseph, I, 272. 
Cranbury, I, 236; II. 154, 206. 
Cranberry industry', II, 38L 
Crane, Elvln W„ FV. 196. 

family, III, 74. 

Stephen. I, 400; n. 50, 116. 

William, I, 2^; II, 440; III, 
70. 
Cranetown. IV, 249. 
Cranmer family, III. 60. 



Crawford family, m, M. 

John. I, 307. 
Crayford, Richard, II, f7. 
Cream Ridge, III, <;. 
Cree, David, m, 53. 
Cress family. III. M. 
Crtpp family, m. 62. 
Crippletown, II, S3&. 
Cripps, Justice, I, 2S. 
"Crisis, The," II, 293. 
Croes, John, III, SLS. 
Crosswicks, I, 230, 233, 296; II, 
152. 153, 206. 

Creek, II, 206, SSS; III, 3a. 

Friends meeting house at, I, 



treaty at, I, 380. 
Croton, II, 200. 
Crowell, Joseph, II, 97. 

Joseph T., IV, 162. 
Crown lands, I, 135. 

Point, I, 380. 
Cuban Wab— see SPAKtSH-Ainni- 

ICAN Wab, 
Culver's Qap, III, 169, 170. 251 
Cumberland County. I, 286, 2G6» 

268. 275. 282, 343, 344, 363; II, 
31. 54, 91, 97, 115, 181, 184. 206. 
261, 415. 440; III. CI, 88, 106. 
108. 221, 261. 2S6. 270. 272. 28(^ 
296. 317. 330; IV, 33. 41. 66, 

269, 273, 275. 278, 280, 281, 296, 
319. 323. 346. 

creation of. I. 267. 269. 
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Governor, the first, I, 132. 
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217-225. 
first election of, II. 119. 
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Meadow, III, 184. 
Seal of New Jersey, II, 288; 
III, 333-344. 
Green, Ashbel, I, 363. 
Bank, II, 302; III, 64, 129. 
family, III, 66. 
Henry W.. III. 281. 
Jacob, II, 267, 412. 
James S., Ill, 181, 383, 386. 
John C, IV, 299. 
Lake, IV, 306. 
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Robert S., IV, 142, 182. 183. 
Greenback movement, rv, 117, 

176, 177. 
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193, 194, 198, 199. 200. 
Genera], II. 132. 149, 160. 162, 
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Mrs., II, 219. 
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Grey, Samuel H., IV, 148, 166, 
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Sir Charles. II, 816. 
" Griffin," arrival of the, I. 146. 
Griffin, Colonel, II, 161. 
Griffith. David, II. 818. 

William. III. 49, 156, 861. 
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Groom, Peter, I, 296. 
Groome, Samuel, I, 168, 826. 
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James. I. 177. . 
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family. UI. 68. 
Guerrilla warfare. II, 93. 
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Gulf Mill, II. 176. 
Gum arable. I, 286. 
Gummere. Barker, IV, 148. 
Gustin family. III. 77. 
Guttenberg. II. 325; IV, 161. 244. 
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55. 96. 132. 313. 380. 889; III. 75. 
106, 171, 172. 191. 318, 822; IV, 
46, 233. 284, 287« 324. 
Meadows, III, 117; IV, 128. 
River. I, 230, 263. 274; II. 93. 188. 
310. 316; III. 207; IV, 136. 244, 
312. 
Township. I. 274. 
Valley, the. II. 80. 
Hackett, Michael, I, 299. 

Samuel. Ill, 77. 
Hackettstown, I. 236; II, 382; m, 
77, 184, 263; IV, 300. 
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HalBted. Oliver B., Ill, SO. 

William, HI, 181; IV, 84. 
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Hsmburs, III, 170, 172, XX, BTZ. 
Hamilton, , I, 374. 
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Tt, U% 266. 
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Harrison, FV iM. 

Benjamin, II. 217. 40. 

Charles, H, 97. 
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Joaepb. I, ZJ2. 
Haralmua Bay, IV, 236. 
Hart family 111, 6S. 

John, H, lU, 114. 

Thomaa, I, 168. 
Hartley, D.. II. 344. 
Hartmann, Carl P.. IV. IS, BL 
Hartshorn, Hugh, I, 169. 
Hartshorne family. HI. 87. 
Haabrouck. A. Bruyn. HI, SB. 

Institute. IV., 288. 
Haskell, Llewellyn 8., IV, lU. 
Halcli, William B. IT. Bt 
Hatfield, Cornelius, Jr.. II, 97. 

family, HI. 74. 
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Ration. John. 1, 418. 
Haugevort, Gerardus. HI. TS. 
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Hayes, Samuel. II, 84. 
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Hazlet, John, n, 166. 

Heard, Nathaniel, I, 409, 410; II, 

79, 80, 82, 97. 
Heathcote Brook. Ill, 178, 181. 
Hebrews, the, I, 288. 
Heckman, Charles A., IV, 8S. 
Hadden, Dr., II, 97. 
Helm, family. III, €3. 
Helmes, William, II, 224. 
Henderson, Thomas, III, 66. 
Hendrickson, Charles E., IV, 

177, 182. 
Hendry, Samuel, II, 224. 
Henry, Earl of Stirling, I, 126. 

Professor, IV. 287. 
Herring, Thomas H., HI, 399. 
Hessian road, the, II. 194. 

run, II. 194. 
Hessians, the, H. 91, 128, 137, 148, 

149. 160. 151. 152-163, 178, 179, 

182, 189, 198, 194, 196, 196, 197, 

198, 199, 206, 209. 267. 
at Trenton, II. 144. 
Heston. Alfred M., II, 189. 
Hewitt. Faith. I, 177. 

family, IH, 60. 
Hexamer. William, IV, 88. 
Heyssen. Peter, I, 106. 
Hesrwood, John, I, 169. 
Hibbler. Samuel. III. 281. 
Hicksites, III, 811-314, 880. 
Higbee, Joseph. II. 368. 
High Point. IV, 304. 
Highland Light House, II, 247. 
Highlands, the. I. 136; II, 66, 182, 

221; III, 96. 106. 106. 
Hightstown, III, 201, 816; IV, 134, 

299. 
Highwaymen, I, 236. 
Highways, early, I, 280-231, 235- 

237. 
Hill, John, IV, 174, 177. 
HiUiard, Henry, III, 391. 
Hillsborough. II. 69, 121. 389; III, 

256. , 

Hinchman, John. I, 400. 
Hine. Edwin W., IV, 228. 
Hires, George, IV, 166. 
Hirsch, Baron de, IV, 826. 



'* Historical Collections of the 
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" History of the Colony of 
Nova Cssarea or New Jer- 
sey." I, 170-m. 
Hjorte Creek, I, 96. 
Hobart, Bishop. II, 101. 
Garrett A., IV, 194, 156. 
Hobocan-hackingh, I, 113. 114. 
Hoboken, I. 113. 114. 116; II. 76, 
310, 325; III. 132. 171. 172, 191, 
193, 200, 371; IV. 224, 228. 234, 
244. 246. 
Academy. IV, 299. 
Hoffman family. III. 63. 
Hoffmann, Josiah Ogden. IV, 

234. 
Hogg Creek, I, 148. 
Holcomb, George, III. 103. 178. 
Holdrum family, II, 317. 
Holland in the New World. I, 

106-119. 
Hollanders, the, I, 349, 351; II, 30. 
operations of. I, 87, 88, 89, 90, 
91, 93-94. 98-99. 
Holland's claim to New Jersey, 
I. UO. 
power in America, decline of, 

I. 116-119. 123. 
rule renewed, I, 138-139. 
Hollinshead. John. II, 224. 
Holly Beach, IV. 267. 
Holme. John, II, 82. 
Holmes, Asher. II. 84. 86. 
Benjamin. II, 180, 181. 
Daniel. III. 281. 
family. Ill, 61. 67. 
John. II. 224. 
Joseph. Jr.. III. 334. 
Josiah, II. 414. 
Thomas, IV, 203. 
Homan's Creek. I, 276. 
Homes, old, III. 69-81. 
Hoopes. Robert, III, 77. 
Hope, II. 334; III. 77, 302; IV, 

169. 
Hopewell, II, 204; III. 65. 816; IV, 
811. 
Township, I, 276; II. 113. 
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Hyler. Adam. II, 260; III. 68. 
Ice, changes caused by, I, 36-37. 

supplies, early, I, 197. 
Imlay family. III, 67. 

John, II, 68. 
Imlay's Town, II, 67. 
Imlaystown, III, 67. 
Implements, Indian, I, 29-60. 
Indentured servants, I, 202. 
Independence, causes of, II, 29- 

34. 
Indian campaigns, II, 71, 222-228. 

implements, I, 29-60. 

lands, purchase of, I, 90-91, 94, 
107. 108. 

legislation, I, 136. 

massacres, I, 66, 377-878. 

massacre of Pavonia, I, 115- 
116. 

mills, I, 70. 

money, I, 241-243. 

occupancy, I, 29-60. 

settlements, I, 81-82. 

slavery, I, 199. 
Indians, IV, 27. 

of New Jersey, I, 63-7L 

war with, I, 375-385. 
Industries, local, I, 198-199. 
Influence of New Sweden, I, 96, 
97-101. 

of the Hugnenots, I, 181. 
Inglis, Charles, II, 97. 
Ingoldsby, Richard, I, 389-890. 
Inian's Ferry, I, 230; III, 67. 
Inman family, III, 61. 
Inns, early. I, 291-803. 
Internal troubles in the colony, 

I, 112. 
IntoxicaUon, I. 295-303. 
Insane, treatment of the. III, 

291-297. 
Inspection, committees of, II, 

62. 66, 67, 68. 
" Instructions " of Queen Anne, 

I. 217-220. 
Invasion of Canada, I, 374-375. 
Irish Tenth, I, 248. 
Iron industry. III, 67, 167, 262; 

rv, 310, 348. 
Irvine, Commissary, n, 16L 



Irving, Washington, III, 74, 76; 

IV, 246, 248. 
Irvington, IV, 248. 
Islands along the seashore, I, 

279. 
in the Delaware, ownership 

of, I, 163. 
Isle Plowden, I, 76. 
Ivins, Russell H., IV, 126. 
Jackson, Andrew, and the era 

of political unrest. III, 218- 

224. 
Joseph, III, 108. 
Jacobs, Henry, III, 60. 
Jamaica, I, 872, 378. 
James I, I, 125. 
James II, I, 164, 165, 166. 
James, Duke of York, I, 124, 126, 

128, 129, 209. 
Earl of Perth, I, 169. 
Jamesburg, IV, 135, 820. 
Janeway, Hugh H., IV, 85. 
Jaques, Moses, III, 28L 
Jasper implements, I, 41. 
••Java," the, II, lOL 
Jay, John, U, 279, 340, 844; IH, 30, 

86. 
Sarah, n. 26L 
Jefferson, Thomas, I, 148; m, 

32, 86, 38, 40. 
Jegou, Peter. I, 135, 298. 
Jenings, Samuel, I, 168, 164, 169, 

212, 213, 326. 
Jenny Jump Mountain, IV, 313. 
••Jersey," the. III. 134. 
Jersey Bank, the, m, 868. 
•• Jersey Blues." the, HI, 106. 
Jersey City, I, 114, 116, 116, 236; 

II, 324, 339; III. 76, 82, 171, 184, 

191, 202, 249, 252, 256. 297, 820, 

372; IV, 66, 73, 126, 126, 127, 130, 

142, 146, 147, 148, 233-246, 275, 

346, 347, 348. 
Heights, I. U4. 
Jersey coppers, I, 250. 

turnpike, III, 170. 
Jewelry manufacture, IV, W, 
Jews. Russian, IV, 826. 
Jobes family. III, 77. 
•• John Bull," the, HI, 199. 
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La Rue, Jaques. I, 180. 
Lafayette, I, 115; IV. 312. 
Academy, IV, 296. 
General, II, 70. 171, 174, 179. 196, 
236. 237; III, 70, 238. 
Laflower family. III, 68. 
Laird, Robert, III, 281; IV, 835. 
Lake Hopatcong, III, 170, 183; 

IV, 805. 
Lakes, artificial, I, 40. 
Lake wood. I, 288; IV, 281. 
Lamb, Charles, I, 341. 

John. II, 73. 
Lambert. John, III, 70, 166, 162. 

John H., Ill, 281. 
Lamberton, n, 366, 426; III, 68, 
178, 221. 266. 

George. I, 90, 91. 
Lambertville, II, 135, 144, 148, 171, 

204; III, 70, 268; IV, 89, 186, 268. 
Lancaster, II, 178, 175. 
Land grants in East Jersey, I, 
164-171. 

in West Jersey, I, 145-154. 
Land patents, early, I, 125. 
" Land PUot," the, II, 96. 
Land-piratee, II, 94. 
Land tlUes, I. 209-210. 

adjustment of, I, 135. 

Indian. I, 66-67. 
Landed interests, I, 194. 
Landing, the, I, 234. 
Landls, Charles K., Ill, 302; IV, 

826. 
Lands, school, I, 351-352. 
Lanning family. III, 65. 

William H., IV, 166. 
Last colonial Assembly, I, 406. 

of the Indians in New Jersey, 
I, 70-71. 
Laumaster, J. Fired, FV, 89. 
Laurens, Henry, II, 218, 840. 
Lawrence, III, 66. 

Brook, III, 178. 

Elisha, II. 100. 

family. III, 76. 

James, n, 100, 101, 829; III, 103, 
111-113. 

John. II. 100, 116; III. 74. 



Lawrence, John Brown, II, 100. 

William H.. IV, 86. 
Lawrence viUe, II, 134, 164, 410; 

IV, 299. 
Lawry. Gawen, I, 146, 148, 148, 

163, 169, 160, 162, 206. 271. 
Laws of Berkeley and Carteret, 
I, 131-132. 
regarding the Indians, I, 64-70. 
Lawyers, I, 307-317. 
Le Conte, Pierre. I, 180. 
Le Fever, Hyppolite, I, 180, 298; 

III, 62. 
Lead, discovery of. II, 118. 
League Island, II, 189. 
Learning, Aaron, I, 170. 

family. III. 68, 60. 
Leather industry, IV, 347. 
Leddel, William, II, 489. 
Leddle, William, I, 250, 261. 
Lee, Benjamin A., IV, 229. 
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regarding marriage and di- 
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